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Art. I. The History of the Rebellion in the Year 1745. By John 
Home, Esq. to. pp. 420. 11 1s. Boards. Cadell jun. and 


Davies. 1802. 


I" is a circumstance somewhat remarkable, that more than 

half a century haselapsed without producing any regular his- 
tory of a rebellion, which had so great an object in view as the 
restoration of the family of Stuart to the throne of England, and 
which at the time caused a general panic through both England 
and Scotland. When we recollect, indeed, that the metropolis 
of one country was seized by the rebels, that the capital of the 
other felt a sensible alarm on their subsequentand near. approach, 
and that in two engagements the undisciplined troops of the 
Pretender gained advantages over the regular regiments of the 
King, we cannot but express some surprize on being now, for 
the first time, called to notice a systematic narrative of these 
ill-advised and ill-conducted measures. es 

Little doubt can be entertained respecting the authenticity of 
this history, since the author can say, with /Eneas, in de- 
scribing these transactions, 
“6 Duaeque ipse miserrima vidi, 

Lt quorum pars fui” 

¢ In those days, (he observes,) I carried arms, (though not a mili- . 
tary man by profession,) and, serving with the king’s troops, under- 
went part of their adverse fortune; for I was taken prisoner at the 
battle of Falkirk, and during my captivity was an eye-witness of 
some memorable events, an account of which I committed to writ- 
ing, whilst the facts were recent and fresh in my memory; and 
have taken no small pains, for many years, to procure authentic in- 
formation of what | did not see, visiting every place which was the 
scene of any reinarkable occurrence, and examining the accounts 
which I had collected of each battle, upon the field where it was 








fought, accompanied and assisted by persons who had been present 
upon every occasion, and sometimes principally concerned. 


Vo. xxxvunt. B ¢ Proceed- 

















2 Home’s History of the Rebellion in 1745. 


‘ Proceeding in this manner, I have finished a course of inquiry, 
which has enabled me to deduce, from its orgin to its final extinc- 
tion, the history of the rebellion.’ 


Mr. Home has also been assisted with documents from official 
depositories. —In the principles by which the author is ac- 
tuated, we may feel a similar confidence ; for, in speaking of 
the revolution, he says : 


¢ That memorable event, which took place in England and Scot- 
land at the same time, forms a new epoch in the constitution of both 
nations: for the great precedent of deposing one King, and soon 
after transferring the crown to another family, the nearest Protes- 
tant heir, but more remote than several Roman Catholic families, 
gave such an ascendant to popular principles, as puts the nature of 
the constitution beyond all controversy. , 

¢ From the accession of James I. to the Revolution, (one short 
interval excepted), there had been a continued struggle between the 
King and the Parliament ; during which, foreign affairs were either 
altogether neglected, or treated in such a manner as greatly lessened 
that weight which Britain ought to have in the seale of Europe : 
but the Revolution put a period to the hereditary succession of the 
Stuart line ; and the scttlement of the crown upon the Prince and 
Princess of Orange was accompanied with a Declaration of Rights, 
where all the points disputed between the King and the Parliament 
were finally determined, and the powers of the royal prerogative 
were more narrowly circumscribed, and more accurately defined,. 
than they had been in any former pericd of the Government. 

¢ To the Revolution it is owing, that the people of this island 
have ever since enjoyed the most perfect system of liberty that ever 
was known amongst mankind. ‘lo the Revolution it is owing, that 
at this moment, in the year 1801, Great Britain stands the bulwark 
of Europe; whilst her fleets and armies, in regions the most remote, 
defend the cause of Government and Order against ainarchy and 
Confusion.’ 


With much judgment, Mr. Home commences his work with 
an account of the Highlanders, states the extent and limits of 
their country, and gives an interesting (though rather too con. 
cise) view of their singular manners. ‘Their attachment co 
the house of Stuart, and their readiness to join in every at- 
tempt to mstore that family wo the throne of its ancestors, he 
attributes to their spirit of clanship 3 they were Ignorant and 
careless of the disputes, both political and religious, which 
occasioned the civil war; and they considered Charles the First 
only in the light of an injured chicf.—We refer the reader 
to our 33th vol. N.S. p. 182. fora just and beautiful descrip- 
ion of this peculiar people, as drawn by the masterly pencil of 
Mr. Belsham; and we shall proceed to extract the account of a 
sazacious proposal, which was made previously to the year 8745 
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by the President of the Court of Session, in order to reconcile 
them to the interests of government : : 


¢ Of the danger that was likely to arise from the Highlanders, in 
case of a foreign war, government was warned by Duncan Forbes o 

Culloden, president of the court of session; whio, at the same time, 
sugested a measure to prevent rebellion and insurrection in the 
Hihlands, by engaging the Hihlanders in the service of govert- 
ment. As there will be frequent occasion to mention this gentle. 
than, who, in the cotrse of the rebellion, contributed so much to 
frustrate the designs of Charles, it seems proper to mention some 
circumstances, which are now known only to the few people still alive, 
who remember him. : 

‘¢ Duncan Forbes, born a younger brother, and bred to the law, 
had passed through the different offices of that profession, which 
usually lead to the chair, universaily esteemed, and thought still 
worthy of a higher office than the one he held. When called to 
preside in the supreme court of justice in Scotland, he fully an- 
swered the expectations of his countrymen: his manners gave a lustre 
to the dignity of his station ; and no president of the court of session 
was ever more respected and buloved. He was a Whig upon pria- 
ciple ; that is, he thought the government established at the Revo- 
lution was the best form of government for the inhabitants of Britain. 
In the end of autumn, in the year 1738, he came to Lord Milton’s 
house at Brunstane, one morning before breakfast. Lord Milton 
was surprised to see him at so early an hour, and asked what was 
the matter? A matter, replied the president, which I hope you will 
think of some importance. You know very well that I am, like 
you, a Whig; but I am also the neighbour and friend of the High- 
landers ; and intimately acquainted with most of their chiefs. For 
some time, I have been revolving in my mind different schemes for 
reconciling the Highlanders to goverunient ; now I think the time 
is come to bring forward a scheme, which, in my opinion, will cer. 
tainly have that effect. 

' © A war with Spain seems near at hand, which, it is probable, 
will soon be followed by a war with France; and there will be oc- 
casion for more troops than the present standing army : in that event, 
I propose that government should raise four or five regiments of 
Highlanders, apponnting an English or Scottish officer of undoubted 
loyalty, to be colonel of each regiment ; and naming the heutenant- 
colonels, majors, captains, and subalterns, from this list in my hand, 
which comprehends all the chiefs and chieftains of the disaffected 
clans, who are the very persons whom France and Spain will call 
upon, in case of a war, to take arms for the Pretender. If govern- 
ment pre-engages the Flighlanders in the manner 1 propose, they 
will not only serve well against the enemy abroad, but will be hos- 
tages for the good behaviour of their relations at home; and I am 
persuaded that it will be absolutely impossible to raise a rebellion in 
the Highlands. I have come 4ere to shew you this plan, and to.en- 
treat, if you approve it, that you will recommend it to your friend 
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Eord May *, who, I am told, is to be here to-day or to-morrow, i 
his way to London. 

‘ Twill, most certainly, (said Milton,) shew the plan to Lord 
Ilay ; but I need not recommend it to him; for, if I am not much 
mistaken, it will recommend itself, 

‘ Next day, the Earl of May came to Brunstane s Lord Milton 
shewed him the president’s plan, with which he was extremel 

leased, and carrying it to London with him, presented it to Sir 

Robert Walpole, who read the preamble, and said, at once, that 
it was the most sensible plan he had ever seen, and was surprized 
that no body had thought of it before. 

‘© He then ordered a cabinet council to be summoned, and lJaid the 
plan before them, expressing his approbation of it in the strongest 
terms, and recommending it a3 a measure which ought to be carried. 
into execution immediately, in case of a war with Spain. Notwith- 
standing the minister’s recommendation, every member of the council 
declared himself against the measure, assuring Sir Robert Walpolc, 
that for his sake they could not possibly agree to it; that, if govern- 
ment should adopt the plan of the Scots judge, the patriots (for so 
the opposition was called) would exclaim that Sir Robert Walpole, 
who always designed to subvert the British constitution, was raising 
an army of Highlanders to join the standing army, and enslave the 
people of England. The plan was set aside [3 and, next year, Bri- 
tain declared war against Spain f.’ | 

Hostilities against Spain having been accordingly proclaimed, 
some of the most zealous Jacobites, thinking that a rupture with 
France would necessarily ensue, entered into an association im 
the following year; engaging themselves to ‘take arms and 
venture their lives and fortunes to restore the family of Stuart, 
provided that the king of France would send over a body of 
troops to their assistance.’ As the rebellion, which broke out 
in Scotland in the year 1745, was only a fragment of the 
original design, Mr. Home has judged it expedient to narrate 
the previous transactions, with tne circumstances which occa- 
sioned their failure, and brought Charles Edward Stuart, the 
Pretender’s son, to the Highlands, in the year §745, without 
troops, arms, or money. After a dangerous voyage, in which 


he with great difficulty escaped being captured by an English 


¢ * Archibald Earl of Ilay (who, in the year 1743, succeeded 
his brother John Duke of Argyll) was the friend of Sir Roberr 
Walpole; and, during the long administration of that minister, had 
the management of the king’s affairs in Scotland committed to him ; 
Lord Milton, justice clerk, was subminister to Lord Ilay.’ 

¢ + This account of the president’s plan, and of the reason for 
which it had been rejected, was given to the author of this history. 
by Lord Milton.’ : 

‘+ Britain declared war against Spain on the 23d of October, in 


the-year 1739.’ 
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man of war, Charles Janded on’ the island of Erisca, the 
Jargest of a cluster of small rocky islands which lie off South 


Vist. 


‘ His attendants, giving out that he was a young Irish priest, con- 
ducted him to the house of the tacksman who rented all the small 
islands ; of him they learned that Clanronald and his brother Bois- 
dale were upon the Island of South Uist; that young Clanronald 
was at Moidart upon the main Jand, A messenger was immediatel 
dispatched to Bo'sdale, who is said to have had great influence wit 
his brother. Charles staid all night on the island Erisca, and, in 
the morning, returned to his ship. Boisdale came aboard soon 
after: Charles proposed that he should go with him to the main 
dand, assist in engaging his nephew to take arms, and then go, as 
his ambassador, to Sir Alexander Macdonald and Macleod. To 
every one of these proposals Boisdale gave a fiat negative, declaring 
that he would do his utmost to prevent his brother and his nephew 
from cngaging in so desperate an enterprise ; assuring Charles. that 
it was: ccedless to send anybody to Sky, for that he had seen Sir 
dAlexander Macdonald and Macleod very lately, and was desired by 
them to acquaint him (if he should come to South Uist, in his way 
to the Highlands) that they were determined not to join him, unless 
he brought over with him a body of regular troops. Charles re- 
plied in the best manner he could; and ordering the ship to be un- 
moored, carried Boisdale ( whose -boat hing at. the stern) ‘geveral 
miles onward to the main land, pressing him to relent, and give a 
better answer. Boisdale was iacxorable, and, getting inte his boat, 
left Charles to pursue his course, which he did directly, for the coagt 
of Scotland ; and coming to an anchor in the Bay of Lochnanuagh, 
between Moidart and Atisaig, sent a boat ashore’ with a letter to 
young Clanronald. In. a very little time Clanronald, with his rela- 
tion Kinloch Muidart. came aboard the Doutelle. Charles, almost 
reduced to despair in his interview.with Boisdale, addréssed the two 
Highlanders with great emotion, and summing up his arguments for 
taking arms, conjured them to assist their prince, their countryman, 
in his utmost need. Clanronald and his friend, though well ine 
clined to the cause, positively refused; and told him (one after 
another) that to take arms without concert or support, was to pull 
down certain destruction on their own heads. Charles persisted, 
argued, and implored. During this conversation, the parties walked 
backwards and forwards upon the deck: a Highlander stood near 
them, armed at all points, as was then the fashion of his country; 
he was a younger brother of Kinloch Moidart, and had come off to 
the ship to inquire for news, not. knowing who was aboard; when 
he gathered, from their discourse, that the stranger was the Prince 
of Wales : when he heard his-chief and his brother refuse to take 
arms with their prince, his colour went and came, his eyes sparkled, 
he shifted his place, and grasped his sword. Charles observed his 
demeanour, and turning briskly towards. him, called out, Will nat 
you assist me? I will, I will, said Ranald; though no other man in 


the Highlands should draw a sword, I am ready te die for you. 
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Charles, with a profusion of thanks and acknowledgments, extolled 
his champion to the skies, saying, ‘he only wished that all the High- 
Janders were like him. Without farther deliberation, the two Mac- 
donalds declared that they also would join, and use their utmost 
endeavours to engage their countrymen to tuke arms. Immediat<ly 
‘Charles with his company went ashore, and was condycted to Bora- 
dale, a farm which belonged to the estate of Clanronald. » The per- 
‘sons who landed with Charles at Boradale on the 25th of July were, 
_ the Marquis of Tullibardine, (elder brother of James duke of Atho!l,) 
who had been attainted in the year 1716; Sir Thomas Sheridan, 
who had been tutor to Charles; Sir John Macdonald, an officer ip 
the Spanish service; Francis Strickland, an English gentleman ; 
Kelly, a clergyman who had been sent to the Tower of London for 
‘his concern in the Bishop of Rochester’s plot; A&neas Macdonald, 
a banker in Paris, who was Kinloch Moidart’s brother; and Bu- 
chanan, the messenger sent to Rome by Cardinal De Tencin.’ 


From Boradale, Charles dispatched messengers to those 
chiefs from whom he expected assistance; and the first who 
‘afrived was Cameron of Locheil, who acted a very conspi- 
cuous part in all the subsequent adventures of the prince. 
The conversation which passéd at their meeting is too important 
to be omitted : : 


© He ‘was no sooner &rrived at Boradale, than Charles and he 
retired ‘by themselves. The conversation began on the part of 
‘Charles, with bitter complaints ofthe treatment he had received 
‘from the’ ministers of France, who had so long amused him with 
vain hopes, and deceived him with false promises ; their coldness in 
‘his cause, he said, but ill agreed with the opinion he had of his own 
pretensions, and with that impatience to assert them, with which 
the promises of his father’s brave and faithful subjects had inflamed 
his mind. Locheil acknowledged the engagements of the chiefs, 
but observed that they were no ways binding, as he had come over 
-without the stipulated aid ; and therefore as there was not the least 
prospect of success, he advised his Royal Highness to return to 
France, and to reserve himself and his faithful friends for a more 
favourable opportunity. Charles refused to follow Locheil’s advice, 
affirming that a more favourable opportunity than the present would 
never come: that almost all the British troops were abroad, and 
kept at bay by Marshal Saxe, with a superior army: that in Scot- 
land there were only a few new-raised regiments, that had never seen 
service, and could not stand before the Highlanders : that the very 
first advantage gained over the troops would encourage his father’s 
friends at home to declare themselves: that his friends abroad would 
not fail to give their assistance: that he only wanted the Highlanders 
to begin the war. 

‘ Locheil still resisted, entreating Charles to be more temperate, 
and consent to remain contealed where he was, till he (I.ocheil) 
and his other friends should meet together, and concert what was 
best to be done. Charles, whose mind was wound up to the utmost 
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p'tch of impatience, paid no regard to this proposal, but answered, 
that he was determined to put all tothe hazard. Ina few days 
(said he), with the few friends that I have, 1 will erect the royal 
standard, and proclaim to the people of Britain, that Charles Stuart 
is come over to claim the crown of his ancestors, to win it, or to 
perish in the attempt : Lochcil, who, my father has often told me, 
was our firmest friend, may stay at home, and learn from the news- 
papers the fate of his prince. No, said Locheil, I'll share the fate 
of my prince ; and so shall every man over whom nature or fortune 
hath given me any power. Such was the singular conversation, on 
the result of which depended peace or war. For it is a point agreed * 
among the Highlanders, that if Lochcil had persisted in his refusal 
to take arms, the other chiefs would not have joined the standard 
without him, and the spark of rebellion must have instantly expired.’ 


We pass over the intermediate events, and hasten to the ar- 
rival of Charles at Holyrood house, where he is thus described 


by the author: 


. © By-anc-by ¢ Charles came down to the Duke’s Walk, accom. 
panied by the Highland Chiefs, and other commanders of his army. 

‘ The Park was full of people, (amongst whom was the Author 
of this history, ) all of them impatient to see this extraordinary person. 
The figure and presence of Charles Stuart were not ill suited to his 
lofty pretensions. He was in the prime of youth, tall and hand- 
some, of a fair complexion; he had a light-coloured periwig with 
his own hair combed over the front: he wore the Highland dress, 
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‘ * It is no less certain, though not so generally known, that 
Locheil left his own house, determined (as he thought) not to take 
arms: in his way to Boradale, he called at the house of his brother, 
John Cameron of Fassefern, who came out immediately, and asked 
—What was the matter that had brought him there at so early an 
hour? Locheil told him that the Prince was landed at Boradale, and 
had sent for him. Fassefern asked What troops the Prince had 
brought with him? what money? what arms? Locheil answered, 
that he believed the Prince had brought with him neither troops, 
uor money, nor arms ; and, therefore, he was resolved not to be con- 
cerned in the affair, and would do his utmost to prevent Charles 
from making a rash attempt Fassefern approved his brother’s sen- 
timents, and applauded his resolution; advising him, at the same 
time, not to g vany farther on the way to Boradale, but to come 
into the house, and impart his mind to the Prince by letter. No, 
said Locheil, I ought at least to wait upon him, and give my reasons 
for declining to join him, which admit of no reply. Brother, said 
Fassefern, 1 know you better than you know yourself. If this 
Prince once sets his eyes upon you, he will make you do whatever 
he pleases. Fassefern, in the year 1781, repeated the conversation 
between him aud his brother to the author of this History.’ 

+ This elegant phrase occurs several times in the present volume, 
and indced the language would in other instances often admit of core 
rection and polish. 
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| that is a tartan short coat without the plaid, a blue bonnet on his 
| head, and on his breast the star of the order of St. Andrew. Charles 
stood some time in the park to shew himself to the people, and then, 
though he was very near the paiace, mounted his horse, either to 
render himself more conspicuous, or because he rode well, and looked 

aceful on horseback. | 

‘¢ The Jacobites were charmed with his appearance: they com- 
pared him to Robert the Bruce, whom he resembled (they said) in 
his figure as in his fortune. The Whigs looked upon ‘him with other 
eyes. They acknowledged that he was a goodly person; but they 
y Tp that even in that triumphant hour, when he was about to 
enter the palace of his fathers, the air of his countenance was languid 
and melancholy: that he looked like a gentleman and a man of 
fashion, but not like a hero or a conqueror. Hence they formed 
their conclusions that the enterprise was above the pitch of his mind ; 
and that his heart was not great enough for the sphere in which he 
moved. When Charles came to the palace, he dismounted, and 
walked along the piazza, towards the apartment of the Duke of 
Hamilton.’ 


In this part of the work, an engraving of the Prince is intro- 
duced, taken from a bust executed at Paris by Le Moine, in 
the year 1749. 

The following paragraph will shew the manner in which 
Charles passed his time after his father had been proclaimed at 
Edinburgh: ~ 

‘The Prince Regent, in the morning, before the Council met, had 
a levee ef his officers, and other people who favoured his cause. 
When the Council rose, which often sat very long, for his Coun- 
sellors frequently differed in opinion with one another, and sometimes 
with him, Charles dined in public with his principal officers. After 

j dinner he rode out with his life guards, and usually went to Dud- 
dingston, where his army lay. In the evening he returned to Holy- 
mood House, and received the ladies who came to his drawing-room : 
he then supped in public, and generally there was music at supper, 
and a balf afterwards.’ ) 


The events of the battles of Preston, Falkirk, and Culloden, 

| which last engagement extinguished the rebellion, are too well 
known to justify us in expatiating on them. In the first vice 
tories obtained by the Pretender’s party, the royal troops ap- 
pear to have acted in a dastardly or a treacherous manner; and 
the advantages of Charles were rather owing to the consterna- 
tion of his opponents, than to the superior bravery or exertions 
of his followers. In the last conflict, the spirit of the High- 
landers seems in a great measure to have deserted them, and 
the field was won with less effort than might have been ex- 
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, pected. This circumstance is partly imputable to the absence 
| of some of the clans, and to the disaffection subsisting among 
the 
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the chiefs. In the present account of these events, we discover 
nothing that is eiiher new or particularly interesting: but we 
remarked, with a degree of surprise, which indeed was les- 
sened by observing that the work was dedicated to-his Majesty, 
the silence maintained by the author regarding the conduct of 
the commander in chief at the battle of Culloden, and the use 
which he made of his victory. | 

It is impossible for the most determined Whig, if he possess. 
any feelings of humanity, to read a description of the hard- 
ships which the Pretender underwent after his defeat, and of 
the many dangers to which he was exposed, without feeling a 
sincere interest in the fortunes of the sufferer. Charles cone 
tinued in the great hill Corado, which is situated between 
Kintail and Glenmoriston, with seven Highlanders, for the 
space of five weeks.—Their fidelity is proved by the follow- 
ing note : 


‘ Charles staid inthe cave with these men five weeks and three 
days: during this long abode, either thinking he would be safer 
with gentlemen, than with common fellows of a loose character, or 
desirous of better company, he told Glenaladale that he intended to 
put himself into the hands of some of the neighbouring gentlemea ; 
and desired him to inquire about them, and learn who was the most 
proper person for him to apply to. Glenaladale talking with the 
Highlanders about the gentlemen in their neighbourhood, and in- 
quiring into their character, they guessed from his questions what 
was the intention of Charles; and conjured him to dissuade the 
Prince from it, saying, that no reward could be any temptation to 
them; for if they betrayed the Prince, they must leave their country, 
as’ nobody would speak to them, except to curse them: whereas 
£30,000 was a great reward to a poor gentleman, who could go to 
i-dinburgh or London with his money, where he would find people: 
cnough to live with him, and eat his meat and drink his wine.’ 


We shall conclude our extracts with an entertaining passage 
from the Appendix; which depicts the manners ‘of the age and 
of the country, and points out the extreme sifficulties under 
which Charles escaped from the pursuit of lis enemies : 


‘ The Prince lay the first night at Corinenr, after bis coming to 
Badenoch, from which he was conducted next day to Mellanauir, a 
shealing of very narrow compass, where Locheil, with Macpherson 
of Breakachie, Al'an Cameron, his principal servant, and two ser- 
vants of Clunie, were atthe time. It cannot but be remarked, that, 
when Locheil saw five men approaching under arms, being the 
Prince, Lochgary, Dr. Cameron, and two servants, taking the five 
men to be of the army or militia, who lay encamped not above four 
or five miles from them, and were probably in search of them ; as it 
was in vain to think of flying, Lochil at the time being quite lame, 
and not in any condition to travel, much less to run away; it was 
resolved that the enemy, as they judged them to be, should be re. 
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ceived with a general discharge of all the arms, in namber twelve 
firelocks and some pistols; which they had in the small shealing 
house or bothie (as such small huts are commonly called), im which 
they at the time lodged; whereupon ali was made ready, the pieces 
planted and levelled, and in short, they flattered themselves of «ct- 
ting the better of the searchers, there being no more than their own 
unmber ; and likewise considering the great advantage thew tad of 
firing at them without being at all observed, and the convenercy 
of so many spare arms. But the auspicious haud of Almighty 
God, and his Providence, so apparent at all times in the preservation 
of His Royal Highness, prevented those withia from firing at the 
Prince. with his four attendants ; for they came at last so nesr that 
they. were known by those within. Locheil, upon making this dis- 
covery, made the best of his way, though lame, to mect His Royal 
Highness, who received him very graciously. The joy at this mect- 
ing is much easier to be conceived than expressed. Aud when Lo- 
cheil would have kneeled, on coming up to the Prince—* Oh! no, 
my dear Locheil, (said His Royal Highness, clapping him on the 
shoulder) we do vot know who may be looking from the top of 
yonder hills ;. and if they see any such motions, they’ll immediately 
eonclude that 1 am here.”? Lochetl then ushered him into his habi- 
tation, which was indeed but a very poor one, The Prince was gay, 
and in better spirits than it was possible to think he could have 
been, considering the many disasters, disappomtments, fatizues and 
difficulties, he had undergone. His Royal Hiyhness, with his re- 
tinue, went into the hut; and there was more meat and drink pro- 
vided for him than he expected. There was plenty of mutton, an 
anker of whisky, containing twenty Scots pints, some good beef 
sausages made the year before, with plenty of butter and cheese, 
besides a large well cured bacon ham. Upon his entry, the Prince 
took a hearty dram, which he sometimes called for thereafter, to 
drink the healths of his friends. When some minced collops were 
dressed with butter, in a large saucespan, which Locheil and Clunie 
carried always about with them, being the only fire vessel they had, 
His Royal Highness eat heartily, and said with a very cheerful coun- 
tenance : * Now, gentlemen, I live like a Prince :’”? though at the 
same time he was no otherwise entertained than eating his collops 
out of the pan with a silver spocn. After dinner, he asked Locheil 
if he hac esve lived here, during his skulking, in such a good, way. 
6 Yes, Sir,’”’? answered Lochel, * for near three months that I have 
been hereabouts with my cousin Clunie, he has provided for me so 
well, that I have had plenty of such as you see; and I thank 
Heaven your Royal Highness has got through so many dangers to 
take a part.” 

« In two days after, His Royal Highness went and lodged with 
L.ocheil at Mellanauir, to which place Clunie came to them- from 
Auchnicarry. Upon his entering the hut, when he would have 
kneeled, His Royal Highness picvented him, and kissed him as if 
he had been an equal; siying, © I am sorry, Clunie, you and your 
regiment were not at Culloden: I did-not hear, till very lately, 
that you were so near us that day.” a 
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¢ The day after Clunie arrived, he thought it time to remove 
from Mellanauir, and took the Prince about two miles farther into’ 
Benalder, to a little sheal called Uiskchibra, where the hut or bo- 
thie was superlatively bad and smoky ; yet His Royal Highness, put 
‘ up with every thing. Here he remained for two or three nights, 
and then removed to a very romantic habitation, made for him b 
Clunie, two miles farther into Benalder, called the Cage ; which 
was a great curiosity, and can scarcely be described to perfection. 
It was situated in the face of a very rough, high and rocky moun. 
tain, called Letternilichk, still a part of Benalder, full of great 
stones and crevices, and some scattered wood interspersed. The 
habitation called the Caye, in the face of that mountain, was within 
a small thick bush of wood. There were first some rows of trees 
laid down, in order to level a floor for the habitation ; and as the 
place was steep, this raised the lower side to an equal eight with 
the other ; and these trees, in the way of joists or planks, were 
levelled with earth and gravel. ‘There were betwixt the trees, growe 
ing naturally on their own roots, some stakes fixed in the earth, 
which, with the trees, were interwoven with ropes, made of heath 
and birch twigs, up to,the top of the Cage, it Ring of a round or 
rather oval shape; and the whole thatched and covered over with 
fox. This whole fabric hung, as it were, by a large tree, which 
reclined from the one end, all along the roof to the other, and which 
: gave it the name of the Cage, and by chance there happened to be 
two stones. at a small distance from one another, in the side next 
the precipice, resembling the pillars of a chimney where the fire was 
placed. The smoke had its vent out here, all along the face of the 
rock, which was so much of the same colour, that-one could dis- 
cover no difference in the clearest day. The Cage was no larger 
than to contain six or seven persons; four of whom were frequently 
employed playing at cards, one idle looking on, one baking, and 
another firing bread and cooking. Here His Royal Highness re- 
mained till the 13th of September, when he was informed, that the 
vessels for receiving and carrying him to France were arrived at 
Lochnanuagh. The Prince set out immediately ; and travelling 
only by night, arrived at Boradale near Lochnanuagh, on the tgth | 
of September, and embarked there on the 2oth.’ { 


This work, as will appear from the extracts, is written with 
plainness and simplicity; and if some facts be omitted, or 
some obvious reflections avoided, nothing seems to us to have 

e been ‘* set down in malice.” Tee S.R 
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report its contents with all convenient premptitude and cone 
Ciseness. | 

Experiments and Observations relating to the Analysis of Atmo- 
spherical Air, by the Rev. Dr. J. Priestley —After the full ac- 
count which we have given of Dr. P.’s tract on the doc- 
trine of Phlogiston *, we find it necessary to say little of 
the paper before us. From the smal] diminution of air, in the 
process of whitening bones in it by heat, and from a similar 
- result in heating polished steel needles, Dr. Priestley concludes 
against the theory of the French chemists. He asserts, next, 
that dephlogisticated and inflammable air will unite completely, 
by being confined some time together in a moist bladder. 

¢ Having mixed equal quantities of those kinds of air, I put them 
into a bladder, which I left floating in a trough of water, and found, 
after about a fortnight, that the quantity was considerably di- 
minished ; and examining it, I found it to be almost wholty phlo- 

isticated, though there was something shyhtly inflammable in it. 
Sn this I put equal measures (but omitted te note the quantity) 
of each of the kinds of air into another bladder, and after about three 
weeks, found it reduced to 12 5 ounce measures, all pure phlogisti« 
cated air, without any mixture of fixed or inflammable air that I 
_ could percetve.’ 

Some other arguments are adduced, which we suppose will 
not be reckoned satisfactory by the partisans of the new 
chemistry. 

Farther Experiments relating to the Generation of Air from 
Water, by the Same. - In these experiments, Dr. P. states the 
quantity of air which he has procured from distilled water, 
without decomposing it. “The general result is that he found 
it impossible to convert the ws/e of the water into air. 


Appendix to the preceding Alemoirs, by the Same.—This short 
paper contains some additions to and explanations of the fore- 
gong essays.—Oee also Dr. Waodhouse’s observations, men- 
tioned in a subsequent part of this.article. 

On the Expansicn cf Wood by Heat, in a Letter from David 
Rittenhouse, LL.D. President of the Society —Prom_ experi- 
ments made with a pysometer, Dr. Rittenhouse found that: 
dry wood expands with heat, though much less considerably 
than the metals, or than glass. | 

Experiments ow Evaporation, by C. Wistar, M.D. — Dr. 
Wistar’s opinion respecting the evaporation which takes place 
from the surface of melting ice, suspended in air, reduced to 
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the temperature of o, (Fahrenheit) is here confirmed by ex- 
periment. The inelastic vapour, raised on this occasion, is 


attributed to the passage of heat from the moist body into the 
contiguous aft. 


A Memoir concerning the Fascinating Faculty which has beer 
ascribed to the Rattle-Snake and other American Serpents. By 
Benjamin Smith Barton, M. D.—Thts ingenious essay will 
serve co eradicate the last remainsof a superstitious opinion, long 
maintained in natural history. Dr. Barton proves,by a variety 
of facts, that the motions of birds, which have been attri 
buted to a fascinating power in the eyes of serpents, are in 
reality calculated to drive away the reptiles from the bird’s 
young, or to divert their attention from the nest. 


¢ I have already observed, that the rattte-snake does not climb up 
trees. But the black snake and some other species of the genus 
coluber do. When impelled by hunger, and incapable of satisfying 
it by the capture of ammals on the ground, they begin to glide up 
trees or bushes, upon which a bird has its nest. The bird is not 
ignorant of the serpent’s object. She leaves her nest, whether it 
contains eggs or young ones, and endeavours to oppose the reptile’s 
progress. In doing this, she is actuated by the strength ¢f her in- 
stinctive attachment to her eggs, or of affection to her young. 
Her cry is melancholy, her motions are tremulous. She exposes her- 
self to the most imminent danger. Some:imes, she approaches so 
near the reptile that he seizes her as his prey. But this is far fron 
being universally the case. Often, she compels the serpent to leave 
the tree, and then returns to her nest.’ 


The following incident, related on the authority of Dr. Rit- 
tenhouse, strongly confirms Dr. Barton’s opinion : 


‘ Some years since, this ingenious gentleman was induced to sup- 
pose, from the peculiar melancholy cry of a red-winged-maize-thief, 
that a snake was at no great distance from it, and that the bird 
was in distress. He threw a stone at the place from which the er 
proceeded, which had the effect of driving the bird away. The 
poor animal, however, immediately returned to the same spot. Mr. 
Rittenhouse now went to the place where the bird alighted, and, to 
his great astonishment, he found it perched upon the back of a large 
black.snake, which it was pecking with its beak. At this very time, 
the serpent was in the act of swallowing a young bird, and from the 
enlarged size of the reptiie’s belly it was evident, that it had already 
swallowed two or three other young birds. After the snake was 
killed, the old bird flew away.’ 


As additional arguments, Dr. Barton observes that the usual 
food of the rattle-snake is the great frog; and that some of 
the stronger and more courageous American birds attack and 
devour the rattle-snake himself: the swallow-tailed hawk, and 


the larger kinds of owls, are particularly mentiened as his 


antagonists. -‘The author adds, in a note ; 
15 “Tr 
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© It is commonly believed, that the rattle-snake is a very hardy 
animal ; but this is not the case. A very small stroke on any part - 
of its body disables it from running at all; and the slightest stroke 
upon the top of the head is followed by instant death. The skull- 
bone ts remarkably thin and brittle; so much so indeed, that it ts 
thought that a stroke from the wing of a thrush or robin would be 
sufficient to break it.’ Betvalns 


‘The whole memoir will be read with much pleasure. 


Some Account of an American Spectes of Dipuss or Ferboa. By 
the Same.—Dr. Barton has minutely described the distinctions 
between this animal and the Dipus Hudsonius ; and an engraving 
of the latter is annexed to the piper. Little is yet known re- 
specting the habits of this new species: but Dr. B. promises 
farther researches, which cannot fail to prove highly accep- 
table td the lovets of natural history. 


A Letter from Mr. John Heckewalder, to Dr. Barton, giving 
an Account cf the remarkable Instinct of a Bird called the Nine- 
killer. —This curious fact cannot be better detailed than in the 
author's own words: 


¢ I went toa farm, about eleven miles and a half from this place, 
to view a young orchard, which had been planted, about five weeks 
ago, under my direction, where on viewing the trees, I found, to 
my great astonishment, almost on every one of them, one and on 
some two and three grasshoppers, stuck down on the sharp thorny 
branches, which were not pruned when the trees were planted. I 
immediately called the tenant, and asked the reason and his opinion 
of this. He was much surprised at my ignorance about the matter, 
and informed me, that these grasshoppers were stuck up by a 
small bird of prey, which the Germans calleed Neun-toedier (in Eng- 
lish, Nine-killer); that this bird had a practice of catching and 
sticking uo nine grasshoppers a day, and that as he well knew they 
did not devour the grasshoppers, nor any other insects, he thought 
they must do it for pleasure. I aiked him for a description of this 
bird, and was perfectly satisfied that it lived entirely on small animals, 
such as small birds, mice, &c. for I had paid attention to this bird 
as early as the year 1761, when, tn the winter, one of the same 
species took a favourite little bird of mine out of my cage at the win- 
dow, from which time I have watched them more closely, and have 
found them more numerous in the western country than here. Not 
being satisfied with what the tenant had told me respecting the in- 
tention of the bird’s doing all this (viz for diverston’s sake), and 
particularly observing each and every one of these grasshoppers stuck 
up so regularly, and in their natural position as when on the ground, 
not one of them having its back downwards, I began to conjecture 
what might be the real intention which the bird had in this, and 
my determined opinion was, that this little bird-hawk, by instinet, 
made use of this art, in order to decoy the smaller birds, which feed 
on insects, and by these means have a fair opportunity of catching 
them. All this I communicated to my friends on my return home, ; 
| and 
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and they were not less astonished at what I had related to them, 
than I had been on discovering the fact. It being agreed that one 
or more gentlemen of learning and observation should more mi- 
nutely examine into this matter, the proprietor of this farm, with 
another gentleman and myself, went this day out for the purpose ; and 
viewing the grasshoppers on a number of these small trees (some of 
which we cut off, and took home), we returned to the tenant, who 
not only himself but also his father and sister gave us the best assur- 
ances, that they had, long since, and from time to time, observed 
this bird catching grasshoppers and sticking them up in the manner 
already related, and that sometimes they had observed, in places 
where this species of bird keeps, numbers of grasshoppers stuck up 
on athorn-bush in like manner. The Reverend Mr. V. Vleck is per- 
fectly satisfied that this bird-hawk ts the Lanius Canadensis (iu 
Bartram’, and has obligingly communicated the following account 
of this little bird-hawk to me: it is extracted from a German pub- 
lication printed at Goettingen, in 1778, under the title of ** Natural 
History for Children, by M. George Christian Paff,” who after 
giving a description of the different species of this bird, concludes 
thus: ** Why is this bird of prey called the nine-killer? Because it 
is said to have the habit of sticking beetles or other insects, and pers 
haps sometimes nine of them in succession, upon thorns, that they 
may not escape until he has leisure to devour them all at once. And 
for the same reason, it is sometimes called the thoru-sticker.’’ Now 
by the above account, we see that it is known in Europe that this 
same species of birds actually does stick up insec's of different kinds 
on thorns, &c. but it is supposed they eat them immediately after 
being stuck up. Here the case ts quite otherwise. They remain 
stuck up, for we must suppose these to have been stuck up at least 
some weeks ago, and before the hard frosts set in. The very birds 
(as we suppose! that stuck them up are pow on the same ground, 
watching the smaller birds that come out to feed, and have been seen 
catching the latter but a few days ago. If it were true, that this 
little hawk had stuck them up for himself, how long would he be 
feeding on one or two hundred grasshoppers? But if it be in- 
tended to seduce the smaller birds to feed on these insects, in order 
to have an opportunity of catching them, that number, or even one 
half, or less, may be a good bait all winter; and all of us, who have 
considered these circumstances, are firmly of opinion, that these 
msects thus stuck up, are to serve asa bait, &c. through the course 
ef the winter.’ 


An Enquiry into the Causes of the Insalubrity, of flat and 
marshy Situations ; and Directions for preventing or correcting the 
Effects thereof; by William Currie.—‘This gentleman imputes 
the unhealthiness of marshes to their action on the surround. 
ing atmosphere, in which he supposes them to diminish the 
proportion of oxygen. ‘This may perhaps be one cause of the 
mischief produced by them: but we apprehend that it is in- 
sufficient to account for the. whole of the phenomena, in 
which moisture certainly has a considerable share. Mr. Currie’s 
3 3 peculiar 
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peculiar hypothesis has not led him to propose any new mode 
of prevention : draining and cultivation, which he recom- 


mends, are old and well known means of redress. 


A Letter from Colonel Winthrop Sargent, to Dr. Benjamin 
Smith Barton, accompanying Drawings and some Account of cer 
tain Articles, which were taken out of an ancient Tumulus, or 


Grave, in the Western Country. 


Explanations of the Engravings of these Antiquities. 

Observations and Conjectures concerning certain Articles which 
avere taken out of an ancient Tumulus, or Grave, in the County of 
Hamilton, and Territory of the United States, N. W. of the River 
Ohio; in a Letter from Dr. Barton to the Rev. Dr. Priestley.— 

In this latter paper, Dr. Barton endeavours to establish two 

oints; 1. the early population of America; and 2. the supe- 
rior civilization of the aboriginal inhabitants over the present 
Indians. His account of the field-fortifications, barrows, and 
hieroglvphics, discovered in different parts of the western terri- 
tory, will remind the reader strongly of similar antiquities in 
the north of Europe. 

In a second part of this paper, Dr. Barton offers conjec- 
tures respecting the articles found in this place of interment, 
some ef which he supposes to have been personal ornaments, 
and others to have served for superstitious purposes. He con- 
eludes with proposing to extend the researches on this subject, 
by opening the tumuli existing in the northern parts of 


America. 


Miscellaneous Observations relative to the Western Parts of 
Pennsylvama, particularly those in the Neighbourhood of Lake 
Erte. By Andrew Ellicott.—The author of this paper thinks 
that the ebbings and flowings of lake Erie, which have been 
supposed to be tides, are occasioned by the prevalence of 
strong easterly or westerly winds, which drive a portion of the 
water towards the upper or lower end of the lake. Some 
other circumstances, of less importance, are mentioned; and 
Mr. E. concludes with an account of the falls of Niagara. 
The general view of the cause of this cataract is curious: 


¢ Lake Erie is situated upon one of those horizontal strata in a 
region elevated about three hundred feet above the country which 
eontains Lake Ontario. The descent which separates the two coun- 
tries, is in some places almost perpendicular, and the immense decli- 
vity formed by these strata occasions both the cataract of Niagara 
and‘the great talls of Cheneseeo. This remarkable precipice gene- 
rally runs in a south-western direction from‘a place near the Bay of 
Toronto on the northern stde of Ontario, round the western angle 


of the lake; from thenee it continues its course generally in an east- 
| era 
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ern direction, crossing the strait of Niagara and the Cheneseco 
river, till it is lost in the country towards the Seneca Lake? 


Hints relative to the Stimulant Effects of Camphor upon Vegee 
tables. By Benjamir Smith Barton, M. D.—The following 


curious experiment forms the basis of this short paper: 


‘ On the 25th of last May, I put a piece of the woody stem of 
the Tulip-tree (Liriodendron Tulipifera), with one flower aad two 
leaves, into eight ounces of water, with which I had triturated, ‘for 
some time, one scruple of good camphor. The branch, which I 
speak of, was taken out of a pot of water, which contained several 
other flowers of the same plant, all, to appearance, in the same state. 
In a short time, I was struck with an unusually lively appearance 
of the flower in the camphor, whilst the others, although they had 
the benefit of a larger quantity of water, were sensibly drooping. 
The appearances exhibited by my invigorated plant were the fole | 
lowing: viz the two leaves became considerably elevated upon. their 
footstalks; the flower expanded more than I had ever seen it in any 
instance; the stamina, or chives, receded from the pistillum; the 
three leaves of the calyx, or flower-cup, were remarkably reflected 
back, and became extremely rigid, and elastic. The internal surface 
of the petals of the flower perspired considerably ; though I could 
not discover a similar perspiration from any of the flowers of the 
same plant in the same room and temperature. I did not perceive 
any perspiration from the leaves of my camphorated plant.’ 


On the Mode most easily and effectually practicable of drying up 
the Marshes of the Maritime Parts of North America. By Tho- 
mas Wright, Licentiate of the College of Surgeons in Ireland, and 
Teacher of Anatomy.—Mr. Wright proposes to dry the marshy 
lands of America by evaporation ; and to effect this purpose, he 
thinks it would only be necessary to open some tracts through 
the woods, in the direction of the N. W. and S. E. winds, so 
as to subject the wet lands to their periodical action, 


4A Memuoir on the Discovery of certain Bones of a Quadruped of 
the clawed Kind, in the Western Parts of Virginia. By Tho- 
mas Jefferson, Esq.—This interesting paper contains the most 
satisfactory view, which we have yet seen, of a subject that has 
long tantalized the expectations of naturalists. From the dise. 
covery of some bones in the county of Greenbriar, Mr. Jef- 
ferson infers the existence of an animal similar to the lion, 
which he denominates Megalonyx, or the Great Claw. The 
bones were ; 

‘ 1st. A small fragment of the femur or thigh bone; being in 
fact only its lower extremity, separated from the main bone at its 
epiphysis, so as to give us only the two condyles; but these are 
nearly entire. 

‘ 2d. A radius, perfect. 

* 3d. An ulna, or fore-arm, perfect, except that itis broken in two. 
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¢ ath. Three claws, and half a dozen other bones of the foot; but 
whether of a fore or hinder foot, is not evident.” 


_ By comparing the measures of these bones with those of 
the lion, as given by M. Daubenton, the authcr is led to supe 
pose that the American animal was more than three times as 
Jarge as the lion. 

Different authorities are quoted for the existence of animals 
resembling the lion in North America: we extract the fol- 
lowing : ult, 

§ The terror excited by these animals is not confined to brutes 
alone. A person of the name of Draper had goue m the year 1770, 
‘to hunt on the Kanhawa. He had turned’ his horse Joose with a 
‘bell on, and had not yet got out cf hearing when his attention was 
-recalled by the rapid ringing of the bell. Suspecting that Indians 
-might be attempting to take off his horse, he immediately retatned to 
“him, but before he arrived he was half eaten up. His deg scenting 
“the trace of a wild beast, he followed him on it, and soon came in. 
sight of an animal of such enormous size, that, though one of 
our most daring hunters and best marksmen, he withdrew in- 
‘gtantly, and as silently as possible, checking and bringing off his 
dog. He could recollect no more of the animal than his terrific 
-bulk, and that his general outlines were those of the cat kind, 
He was familiar with our animal miscalled the panther, with our 


wolves and wild beasts generally, and would not have mistaken not 
shrunk from them.’ - 


Mr. Jefferson takes this occasion to refute, with great so- 


lidity, Buffon’s visions respecting the supposed degeneracy of 
animals in America. 


A Letter from Mr. John Heckewelder to Dr. Barton, con- 
“taining an Account of an Anima! called the Big Naked Bear.— 
The Indian traditions respecting this animal are, 


_ © That among all animals that had been formerly in this country, 
“this was the most ferocious. That it was much larger, than the 
_ largest of the common bears, and remarkably long-bodied ; all over, 

(except a spot of hair on its back of a white colour,) naked. That 
jt attacked and devoured man and beast, and that a man, or a com- 
mon bear, only served for one meal to one of these animals. That 
with its teeth it ‘could crack the strongest bones. That it could not 
~ see very well; but in discovering its prey by scent, it exceeded all 
other animals. That it pursued its prey with unremitting ravenous- 
ness, and that there was no other way of escaping, but by taking to 
a river, and either swimming down the same, or saving one’s self 
. by means of a canoe. That, its heart being remarkably small, it 
could seldom be killed with the arrow. 'The surest way of destroy- 
ing ‘him was to break his back-bone. That when a party went out 
to destroy this animal, they first took leave of their friends and 
relations at home, considering themselves as going on an expedition, 
_ perhaps never to return again.’ 


; Such 
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Such vague testimony can lead to nothing conclusive in 
natural history. 


Experiments and Observations on Land and Sea Air. By Adam 
Seybert, M. D.—The result of Dr. Seybert’s experiments ts, 
that the atmosphere at sea is considerably purer than it is on 
land. : | | 

The most probable conjecture which Dr. S. advances, to 
account for this phenomena, is that some foreign substances 
. may be suspended in the atmosphere of the land, which are 
, liable to be absorbed by water. A copious table of the ex- 


periments is subjoined. 


Translation of a Memoir on a new Species of Siren. By M. de 
Beauvois.—The existence of this animal, denominated by M, 
de Beauvois the Siren operculata, from two opercula united under 
the head, proves in his opinion that Linné was correct in 
classing the Jnguana among amphibious animals. He proposes 
accordingly to revive the class of Meantes established by that F 


author, but suppressed by some later naturalists. \. 
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Observations intended to favour a Supposition that the Black 
Colour (as it is calied ) of the Negroes is derived from the Leprosy. 
By Dr. Benjamin Rush.—We have seldom met with a more 
unsatisfactory attempt at conjecture than the present paper 
exhibits. ‘The most vague and loose analogies are here pro- 
duced to substantiate an hypothesis, monstrous in its terms, 
and incredible in its consequences. Dr. Rush not only con- 
siders the black colour of the negroes as a disease, but he 


thinks that it is curable by art! 


‘ Is the color of the negroes a disease ? Then let science and hu- 
Manity combine their efforts, and endeavour to discover a remedy 
for it. Nature has lately unfurled a banner upon this subject. She 
has begun spontaneous cures of this disease in several black people 
in this country. In a certain Henry Moss, who lately travelled 
through this city, and was exhibited as a show for money, the cure 
was nearly complete. The change from black to a natural white 
flesh color began about five years ago at the ends of his fingers, and 
has extended gradually cver the greatest part of his body. The 
wool which formerly perforated the cuticle has been changed into hair. 
No change in the diet, drinks, dresa, employments, or situation of this 

man had taken place previously to this change in his fkin. But this 
fact does not militate against artificial attempts to dislodge the color 
In negroes, any more than the spontaneous cures of many other 
diseases militate against the use of medicine in the practice of phy- 
sic. 

The Doctor has added, to this case, several notable observa- : 


tions on the propriety of whitening tHe skins of negroes. Dr. 
C2 Beddoes, 
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Beddoes, he says, lessened the blackness in the hand of a 
negro, by immersing it in the oxygenated muriatic acid. Why 
did not Dr. Rush speak out, and propose at once to send a 
colony of d/eachers to the coast of Africa, properly instructed 
in the new chemical process, for the purpose of giving the 
European tint to the sooty complexion of the inhabitants ? 
Really, we never expected that the old fable of washing the 
blackamoor white would have been thus realized. 

Perhaps, however, the ingenious Doctor may recollect that, 
as the membrane, which is the seat of the dark colour in 
negroes, is mot external, its hue cannot be materially affected 
by external applications. In proportion as the cuticle is dee 
prived of colour, therefore, the blackness of the rete mucosum 
must become more conspicuous. | 


Experiments upon Magnetism. Communicated in a Letter to 
Thomas Jefferson, President of the Philosophical Society, by the 
Rev. James Madison, President of William and Mary College. 
—These experiments were instituted to explain the peculiar 
arrangement of iron filings, which takes place when they are 
scattered round a magnet, on a piece of paper: which arrange- 
ment has been supposed to indicate the passage of a magnetic 
fluid, or of effluvia, in curved lines, from one pole to its op- 
posite. Mr. Madison concludes, from his experiments, that 
this phenomenon is produced by the attraction of each pole, 
and by the magnetic power acquired by each particle of the 
filings, when it arrives within a short distance of its attract- 


ing pole. 


Memoir on Amphibia. By M. de Beauvois.—In this paper, 
M. de Beauvois has collected many curious and important ob- 
servations respecting serpents. He denies the power of fasci- 
nation, ascribed to the Boiquira, or rattle-snake ; and he even 
produces experiments to prove that this snake will not at- 
tempt to seize a live bird confined in the same cage with him, 
though he will eat a dead one when it is presented to him. 
The birds shut up with the snake shewed no signs of terror, 
nor of uneasiness, and one of them even rested on the back of 
the reptile without disturbing it. 

Tne Boiquira, on which these experiments were made, never 
would eat frogs, whether they were presented dead or alive to 
him. M. de Beauvois observes that, besides the two species 
of Crotalus marked by Linné, there is a third, called the 
water-rattle-snake :— 

‘This new species, which is spoken of neither by Catesby nor 
Linnzus, nor by any author with whom I am acquainted, appears 


to have been confounded with the crotalus horridus. It differs from 
it 
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it notwithstanding, essentially, both by its habits and external form. 
The boiquira is marked across the back by dark brown transversal 
lines, a little diagonal, terminated, on each side, by a spot almost 
round, of the same colour. The back of the other serpent is co- 
vered with parallelograms or lozenges of a browner colour than the 
rest of the body, and terminated by a yellow border.’ 


The danger of approaching the rattle-snake, we are told, 
has been greatly exaggerated. 

M. de B. had an opportunity of ascertaining a curious fact ; 
viz. that, on an alarm being given, the young rattle-snakes 
conceal themselves in the body of the female, into which they 
enter by her mouth: 

« During my convalescence, I took a walk every morning in the 
neighbourhood, and one day when I was following a pretty broad 
path, I perceived, at a distance, a serpent lying across the road in 
the sun. I hada stick in my hand, and drew near to kill it, but 
what was my surprize, when, in the moment that I was about to 

ive the blow, the reptile perceived mez, coiled upon itself, and 
opened its large mouth, into which five serpents, which I had not 
till then observed, because they were lying along its body, rushed 
into the gulf which I had conceived opened for myself. I retired 
to one side, and hid myself behind a tree, the reptile had crawled a 
few paces, but, hearing no farther noise, and not perceiving me, 
stretched itself out afresh. In a quarter of an hour the young ones 
came out again. Satisfied with this observation I advanced anew 
towards the animal, with intention to kill it and examine the interior 
of its stomach; but it did not permit me to approach so near as it 
did the first time, the young ones entered with still greater precipi- 
tation into their retreat, and the boiquira fled into the grass. M 
satisfaction and astonishment were so great that I did not think of 


following it.’ 


The author next gives an account of the mode of hunting 
for rattle-snakes in their holes; and he describes accurately 
the arrangement of the young teeth of these reptiles, destined 
to supply the place of those which fall out annually. The 
bladder for lodging the poison, and the notches in the fangs 
through which it is conveyed, are also described and delineated. 
The paper concludes with some strictures on Linné’s arrange- 
ment of serpents, and with the.proposal of a new-.one. 


An Enquiry into the comparative Effects of the Opium Officie- 
narum, extracted from the Papaver somniferum, or White Poppy 
of Linnaeus, and of that procured from the Lactuca sativa, or 
common cultivated Lettuce of the same Author. By John Redman 
Coxe, M. D. &c.—From a variety of experiments, both on 
the human subject and on amphibious animals, Dr. Coxe 
infers that the opium produced from the lettuce is identically 
the same with that which is derived from poppies. Besides 
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diminishing the price of opium, its extraction from lettuce 
would, in Dr. Coxe’s opinion, become a very profitable species 
of culture. 


Experiments and Observations on the Atmosphere of Marshes. 
By Adam Seybert, M. D.—The experiments of this gentleman 
have led him to conclusions which rather differ from those of 
former investigators. He supposes that marsh-air contains a 
large proportion of carbonic acid gas and of oxygen; and that 
the hydrogen, which is obtained by the surface of stagnant 
water, is produced by a decomposition of the water, and of 
the putrifying animal and vegetable substances contained in it. 
Dr. 5S. is also of opinion that marshes are designed by Pro- 
vidence to support the balance among the component parts of 
the atmosphere, by correcting the effects of vegetation, which 
might ultimately overcharge the air with oxygen. 


An Essay on a new Method of treating the Effusion which col- 
Fects under the Skull after Fractures of the Head. By J. Deveze, 
Officer of Health, of the first Class, in the French Armics.— 
In cases in which the discharge of effused fluid is prevented 
by the adhesion of the dura mater to the skull, at the sutures, 
Dr. Deveze recommends, instead of making a fresh opening 
with the trepan, a separation of the adhering membrane 
from the skull by means of a blunt probe. 


An Answer to Dr. Priestley’s Considerations on the Doctrine of 
Phlogiston, and the Decomposition of Water ; founded upon de- 
monstrative Experiments. By James Woodhouse, M. D. Pro- 
fessor of Chemistry in the University of Pennsylvania. —This 
accurate and well-written paper contains a satisfactory solution 
of the difficulties started by Dr. Priestley, in the two essays 
which open this volume: but, as it would lead us far beyond 
our limits to follow Dr. W’s train of argument, we shall only 
notice a new fact which he has ascertained ; viz. that turbith 
mineral, instead of being a pure oxyd of mercury, contains 
sulphuric acid, and may be regarded as a sulphate of mercury. 
We refer those readers, who may have been staggered by 
Dr. Priestley’s objections to the new theory, to a perusal of 
this memoir for a complete settlement of the question. 


Memoirs on the extraneous Fossils denominated Mammoth- 
Bones : principally designed to shew, that they ave the Remains of 
more than one Species of non-descript Animal. By George Tur- 
ner.—It had been generally imagined that the bones of the 
Mammoth were only to be found in the northern parts of 
America. Mr. Turner, however, informs us that a consider- 
able deposit of them has lately been discovered in South 

15 Carolina. 
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Carolina. He is of opinion that the various bones, which 
have been supposed to belong to this ammal, ouglt to be 
referred to fwo distinct species; one of which he conceives to 
have been carnivorous, the other herbivorous. The parts, he 
says, which mark the remains of a second species, are a 
grinder exclusively belonging to graminivorous and herbivo- 
rous animals, and two tuoks, differcatiy fashioned. | 

Mr. T. thinks that both these species of incognita have long 
since perished. From some Indian traditions, joined to the 
uncommon appearances at the Great Bone Lick, he is in- 
clined to believe that the Mammoth united to his uncommon 
bulk and strength, the agility of the tyger. 

A Description of the Bones deposited, by the President, in the. 
Museum of the Saiety, and represented in the annexed Plates. 
By C. Wistar, M. Db.—This paper contains an anatomical de- 
scription of these curious bones, which cannot be understood 
without the plates. It proves that the Mammoth, or animal 
incognitum, must have been provided with claws. i 

Some farther particulars respecting this animal have lately 4 
been published in our Philosophical Transactions. See Rev, 
for March last, p. 33. ’ 

[To be continued. } I 
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Arr. III. Specimens of Literary Resemblance in the Works of Pope, 7 
Gray, and other celebrated Writers 5 with critical Observations : In 
a Series of Letters, by the Reverend Samuel Perdmore, D D. ' 


Jate Master of the Charter-house School. 8vo. pp.127+ 45 ' 

Boards. Wilkie. 1801. ; 
His volume contains a formidable attack on Dr. Hurd’s 
‘© Marks of Imitation,” and we believe that most readers 
will deem it successful. From the agreeable manner, indeed, 
an which Dr. Berdmore has treated the points of discussion, 
we cannot help wishing that he had extended his views to the 
subject of literary imitation in general: but this would have 
been transgressing the limits which he assigned to himself. 
In a strain of lively and ingenious raillery, he has detected the 
sources of Dr. Hurd’s explanation of Virgil’s invocation to 
Augustus, in the 3d Gcorgic; and he has shewn that the 
discovery, of which that learned critic assumed the merit, was 
nothing more than an obvious interpretation of the poct’s 
words, which had been previously given by different commen- 
tators.—As it seldom happens that so amusing a morceau of 
Criticism passes through our hands, we shall follow the ane 
thor’s own arrangement with more minute attention than we 


usually devote to such small productions. 


C4 Dr. Berd- 
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Dr. Berdmore refers, in his first letter, to an essay pub- 
lished in the Adventurer, containing several instances in which 
Pope had borrowed the thoughts of Palingenius, and other 
writers, for his Essay on Man; and he intimates a suspicion 
that Dr. Hurd afterward availed himself, without acknowlege- 
ment, of these very quotations, in his Letter on the Marks of 
Imitation —an allegation which the passages produced appear 
satisfactorily to establish. ‘The letter concludes with two ex- 
amples of imitations from Ovid, by Mr. Popegcon whi bh we 
must beg leave to remark, once for all, thatanone of our poets 
has laid preceding writers m«re Jar, ely un: er contribution than 
Pope ; and that the margins of his pages might easily be filled 
with references to original authors, to whom most of his 
brilliant passages may be traced. We have already t»ken oc- 
casion to mention in our review, that the celebrated simile of 
the spreading circles of water, which has bern generally 
reckoned original, was taken from a poem by Donne. 

In the second letter, Dr. Berdmore digresses to a considerae 
tion of the introductory stanza of Mr. Gray’s Progress of 
Poetry, where we have these admirable lines : 


‘‘ Now the rich stream of music winds along, 
Deep, majestic, smooth, and strong, 
Through verdant vales, and Ceres’ golden reign ; 
Now, rolling from the steep amain, 
Headlong impetuous see it pour ; 
The rocks and nodding groves rebellow to the roar.”” 


_ © The great excellencies of the sublimest poetry are here united 
with an ease and elegance, which give to the composition so much 
the air of an original, that none of Mr. Gray’s editors, or commen: 
tators on his works, seem to have suspected an imitation 
¢ Mr. Mason, who appears to have been sufficiently assiduous in 
bringing together every sentiment, or expression, from other au- 
thors, bearing resemblance to any part of the writings of his re- 
spected friend, has produced no parallel to this exquisitely beautiful 
passage. 
¢ Mr. Wakefield has also given us an edition of Mr. Gray’s 
oems, enriched with many valuable and interesting notes: in which 
Fe professes * not to be sparing of quotations from the poets,”? and 
conceives *‘ no author to be a more proper vehicle for remarks of 
‘¢ this sort, at once useful and entertaining, than Mr. Gray:” yet, 
in all his extensive range through the fields of classic lore, he notices 
only one or two slight resemblances. 
¢ Having thus taken the liberty of introducing Mr. Wakefield, I 
cannot suffer so favorable an opportunity to escape me, without re- 
turning to that candid and discerning critic my warmest thanks, in 
which I am persuaded I shall be joined by every friend to genius, 
and lover of the Muses, for his very able and spirited defence of the 
British Pindar against the illiberal attacks of a prejudiced commen- 
tator 5 
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tator ; whose puerile strictures on these divine poems certainly cast 
a shade on his literary character. 

¢ Even Dr. Johnson himself, willing, as he evidently was, from 
ahatever cause, to degrade the high character which Mr. Gray dea 
servedly held, of an original writer, with uncommon powers of f 
and invention, and, therefore, ever on the watch to detect any latent 
imitation, has been able to discover no instance of similar compo- 
sition. 

‘« Now allow me to submit to your consideration the following 
lines, which I am inclined to believe you have already in imagination 
anticipated, from one of the sublimeit odes in Horace : 


‘ — -- Quod adest, memento 


Componere equus. Cetera fluminis 
Ritu feruntur, nunc medio alveo 
Cum pace delabentis Etruscum 
In mare ; nunc lapides adesos 
Stirpesque raptas. et pecus, et domos, 
Volventis una, non sine montium 


Clamore vicineque sylve. B. III. O. 29. 





¢ With this stanza before us, will there not arise in the mind 
something like sussicion, that Mr. Gray, when he wrote the fine 
lines quoted above, had Ais eye on Horace? Allow me to mark the 
principal features of resemblance. We have in each poet a stream, 
applied by the one to the various forms of poctry, by the other, to 
the vicissitudes of human affairs, with especial reference to political 
revolutions. It is conducted by both, first in a course of placid 
serenity, then in torrents of rapid impetuosity ; and marked at the 
close, by the same striking and impressive consequence. 


‘© The rocks and nodding groves rebellow to the roar.” 
Very nearly a verbal translation of the Latin text, 


‘¢ Non sine montium 
Clamore vicinzeque sylvz.” 


Here is certainly, in these two passages, an extraordinary coincidence 
of thou, ht and imagery. In addition to which, the varying circume- 
stances, described in both, follow each other exactly in the same 
order. The attentive reader will, however, discover, under this 
general similitude, a considerable difference in the mode of compo. 
sition between the British and the Roman Pindar ; enough, per- 
haps you will think, to remove all appearance of direct imitation. 
It is most probable that Gray, without recurring to the text of Hoe 
race, has only copied from the traces, which a frequent perusal had 
left upon his memory. This hypothesis will appear more credible, 
when we analyse the different forms of composition. While the 
stream of Horace glides quietly into the Etruscan ocean, with no 
other distinction than that of gentleness ; 


‘¢ Cum pace delabentis Etruscum 
In mare ;”” 


the stream of Gray winds along with a marked character, appro- 
priate to his subject ; 


« Deep, 


= natal 
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«© Deep, majestic, smooth, and strong.” 
Mr. Gray gives also peculiar grace and beauty to the piece, by his 
skilful use of the metaphorical style, blending the simile with the 
subject, so much ia the manner of Pindar; and not making, as Ho- 
race has done, a formal comparison of the one with the other.’ 

We admit the ingenuity of these observations : buc is there 
fot a passage in Horace still nearer to the & decp, majestic, 
smooth, and strong,” as well as to the general imagery of Gray ? 
We allude to the second ode of tie fourth book ; 


6s Monte decurrens, velut amnis, imbres 
Quem super notas aluere ripas, 
Fervet, immensusque ruit profundo 
Pindarus ore.” 


There can be little doubt that this fine image was in Gray’s 
recollection, when he composed his ode. 

Parallelisms of this kind, however, may be pursued to excess. 
Dr. Farmer has produced a curious instance in his Essay on 
the Learning of Shakespeare; and another remarkable ex- 
ample occurs to us at this moment. We have an old song, 


which runs thus ; 

ss Tom loves Mary passing well, 
But Mary she loves Harry ; 

While Harry sighs for bonny Beil, 
But finds his love miscarry ; 

For, bonny Bell for Thomas burns, 
While Thomas slights her passion ; 

So strangely freakish are the turns 
Of human inclination.” 


What shall we say of its relation to the following lines of 

Moschus ? | 
“Hoa av ’Axas tas yerravG, *pato 0 "Aya 
Laietnta Latupw, Lerugos 0 éreunvaro Avda. 
‘Qs "Ayw tev iva, técov Le tupes PALEY AW 
Kai Avda Larupionor tows eopuxsr’ omorca. 

A coincidence of this nature may be accidental: but if the 
modern author can be proved to have read the original writer, 
a suspicion of plagiarism is almost unavoidable ; although the 
amorous perplexities, described by Moschus, may have pre- 
sented themselves to the observation of a rustic poet, in the 
undignified loves of his native village. 

The subject of incidental (perhaps unconscious) imitation is 
pursued in the third letter, which contains some curious ex- 
amples of this nature. We extract one passage, as a specimen 
of the author’s mode of attack on Dr. Hurd, and for the sake 


of an hypercriticism which we think it necessary to make. 
‘ Dr. Hurd 
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¢ Dr. Hurd somewhere notices a beautiful specimen of this deli. 
cate allusion in a poem called the Spleen, by Mr. Green of the 
Custom-house. Tht poet is recommending exercise, as a sovereign 
remedy against that depression of spirits, and those hypochondriac 
affections, which are always produced by this morbid humor ; and 
exemplifies his doctrine by ove of the simplest and most trivial modes, 
which can possibly be conceived, 

‘ Fling but a stone. 

¢ You will not discover in this plain sentence any great effort of 
imagination, any rich coloring of expression, any thing either of 
novelty or beauty. But when ro this so common an action 13 added 
the unexpected image, under which is conveyed the promised 
benefit, 

© The giant dies, 

all the circumstances attending an interesting history, which we 
have becn accustomed to read from our childhood, and to think ime 
portant from an early reverence for the writings in which it is cone 
tained, are at once recalled to the mind; and give to the passage a 
life and spirit beyond what the greatest refinement of thought, with 
all the embellishment of language, could ever have preduced. 


‘ Fling but a stone, the giant dies.’ 


We are sorry to differ from such respectable authorities as 
those of Dr. Hurd and Dr. Berdmore: but we must confess 
that this celebrated passage has always appeared to us a petty 
conceit ; and we therefore think that it is high time that its 
undeserved reputation should cease, and that young authors 
should be cautioned against so ineligible an example. 

Dr. Berdmore here observes that we lose many beauties in 
the antient poets by our ignorance of facts, the allusions to 
which were perfectly understood by contemporaries. He 
instances, particularly, an obscure passage in Horace, which 
he has been happy in elucidating : 


«¢ ____. Tine apicem rapax 
Fortuna cum sétridore acuto 
Sustulit, hic posuisse gaudet.”” Carm. Lib. 1. O. 34; 


The commentators have given several unsatisfactory cone 
structions of these lines. Dr. B. supposes, with considerable 
probability, that the figure here designed for fortune is that of 
a soaring eagle, and that the whole imagery refers to the story 


‘ 


of Lucumo: 


** Ei (Lucumoni) carpento sedenti cum uxore AQuiLa, suspensis 
demissa leniter‘alis, pi/eum aufert, superque carpentum cum magno clay- 
gore volitans rursus, velut ministerio divinitis missa, capiti apte 
reponit; inde sublimis abiit. Accepisse id augurium lata dicitur 
‘Tanaquil, perita, ut vulge Etrusci, coelestium prodigiorum mulier. 
Excelsa et alta sperare, complexa virum, jubet. Eam alitem e4 re- 
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gione ceeli, et ejus Dei nunciam, venisse. Circa summum culmen 
hominis auspicium fecisse. Levasse humano superpositum capiti 
decus, ut eidem divinitus redderet.”” Liv. lib. i. c. 34. ° 

¢ Wonders and prodigies ever attend the remoter periods of great 
States and Kingdoms. ‘They never fail to be recorded in their 
earlier annals ; are superstitiously delivered down from father to son, 
and received with an easy and willing credence amongst the popu- 
lace. Of this description is the tale of Lucumo and the EaGue; 
which 1 doubt not was as familiar amongst the Romans, as well- 
known, and as often repeated, as with us the Legends of King Ar- 
thur, and the Knights of the Round Table, Guy Earl of Warwick, 


St. George and the Dragon, &c.’ 


In Letter IV. Dr. B. resumes his attack on Dr. Hurd’s ine 
terpretation of Virgil’s allegory; and he produces several 
parallel passages, to shew that the learned critic (as he sarcase 
tically styles the Bishop) drew all his opinions on this subject 
- from the French annotator, Catrou.x—The fifth letter pursues 
this resemblance in a strain of severe irony, which retorts 
much of Dr. H.’s contemptuous treatment of plagiarists on 


his own commentary. 
Letter. VI. Here the author extends his critical rod to War- 


burton’s allegorical explanation of the Sixth Book of the 


fEneid, and to the dispute with Dr. Jortin ; respecting which, 


he informs us that he has in his possession a series of letters 
from Dr. Warburton to Dr. Jortin, in which he is repeatedly 
expressing his thanks for literary services received from Dr. 
Jor@n, with many grateful acknowlegements of obligation. 
This part of the subject is attempted, Dr. B. tells us, in the 
peculiar manner of the learned critic: it certainly is not un- 
happily executed. 

In the seventh letter, the pompous pretension, with which 
Dr. Hurd announced his discovery, is contrasted with the 
simplicity and modesty displayed by his anticipator, Catrou: 
this additional lash, perhaps, might have been spared. 

Letter VIII. contains a sarcastic vindication of the arned 
eritic from the suspicion of having copied from Catrou; cone 
cluding, however, with an avowal of the author’s opinion, 
that there is nothing very meritorious in so easy an expla- 
Nation. 

Dr. Berdmore next recurs, in the ninth letter, to a passage 
in Pope’s translation of the Iliad, mentioned in the beginning 
of the volume; and he has afforded an happy illustration of 
the use which Pope made of our best writers, in order to en- 
rich the language of his version : 

‘ The passage is in the last book of the Iliad, where Iris is re- 


“presented as plunging from the sky into the sea. 
2 : 6 NX 
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© Qs ears Negro de Tess, etArowec, aryyeAsuoc® 
Meconyus de Dapess Te noes TuGee TWAT AAT ONE 
Evbogt ecirans Tovrw, emegovagnt Ot Asuyn.? 
Ogilby and Cowper, it is remarked, have faithfully preserved 
the idea of Iris’s rapid descent into the waves. Not so Pope: | 


«© He added not; and Iris, from the skies, 
Swift as a whiriwind, on the message flies 5 
Meteorous, the face of Ocean sweeps, 
Refulgent gliding o’er the sable deeps : 
Between where Samos wide his forests spreads, 
And rocky Imbrus lifts its pointed heads, 
Down plung’d the maid: the parted waves resound.” 

Dr. B. justly and acutely remarks that, if the two lines 
printed in Italics be omitted, the passage is complete, and ap- 
proaches nearer to the sense of Homer: 

‘ Where then did Pope pick up these extraneous ornaments 5 
purpueros pannos? as little assorting with his own expressions, as 
with the Greek text. The truth 1s, he was seduced by the fasci- 
nating charms of our own immortal poet; and borrowed both the 
imagery and the expression from that fine passage in the P. L. 
where Milton describes the descent of the angelic train : 

‘© And from the other hill 
To their first station, all in dright array, 
The Cherubim descended, on the ground 


Gliding meteorous, as evening mist, 
Risen from a river, o’er the marish glides, 
And gathers ground fast on the laborer’s heel, 


Homeward returning.”’ B. xii.:626. 


~~; 





These borrowed lines Dr. B. proposes to transfer to another — 


part, in which Thetis is represented as rising, like a mist, from 
the ocean : 
‘s And like a mist, she rises ’bove the tide ; 
Meteorous, the face of ocean sweeps, 
Refulgent gliding o’er the sable deeps.”” 

Every reader of taste, we imagine, will approve this ale 
teration. 

The concluding letter affords specimens of much critical 
acumen, by the selection of passages in which some antient 
authors have covertly praised themselves: the use of application, 
however, is slyly made, by producing a striking instance of 
this nature from Dr. Hurd’s ¢ Marks of Imitation.” 

We cannot take leave of this work, without recommending 
it strongly to the attention of our literary friends ; nor without 
expressing our regret that, since its publication, (and indeed 
since this article was written,) the republic of letters has lost 


the respectable author of these ingenious lucubrations. 


Aart. 


Fer. 
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Arr. IV. An Enquiry into the Nature and Effects of the Paper Credit 
of Great Britain. By Henry Thornton, Esq. M. P.  8vo. 
pp- 320. 7s. Boards. MHatchard. 1802. 


| leas a strain of irony that Pope thus apostrophizes the 
“subject of this work: 
sé Blest Paper Credit ! last and best supply !’” 


but so-com pletely does this line express Mr. Thornton’s serious 
and matured sentiments, that, detatched from its connection, 
it might have been employed as a motto to his volume; which 
details the advantages of paper credit, combats its depreciators, 
and classes it among the most valuable inventions. In addi- 
tion to much practical knowlege, this gentleman has studied 
his subject with the view of laying down some general prin- 
ciples concerning it, and of dissipating those fears which the 
$tate of our paper circulation has partially occasioned. We 
must applaud the temper and philosophic calmness, as well as 
the acuteness, with which the discussion is uniformly conduct- 
ed, though we may doubt the accuracy of some of his conclu- 
sions; and,.while the tendency of his arguments is in favour of 
the banking interest, he has suggested a variety of considerae 
tions which deserve to be maturely weighed by the public at 
large. His inquiry embraces a wide field; and its merits, we 
presume, will elsewhere be appreciated with a more minute 
attention than our multifarious engagements will permit us to 
bestow on it. 

Confidence is certainly essential to the very existence of 
Commerce, and this position implies several kinds of paper 
credit: but this sort of paper credit, which prevails among 
commercial men, does not zecessari/y assume the properties of 


money, nor pass as a general circulating medium. Bills of 


exchange can have only a limited circulation. Notes drawn 
to bearer on demand are what we understand by the paper money 
of the country ; and it is to be considered how far these notes 
are advantageous or disadvantageous to the community. 
Under the circumstances of an immense commerce, an enor- 
mous public debt, and the advanced price of all the neces- 
saries of life, the gold of the country could not furnish an 
adequate circulating medium, and paper must be called in to 
supply the deficiency: but, in doing this, the danger is that 
what is employed as a subsidiary should become the chief and 
Only medium ; that gold should be pushed out of circulation ; 
and that paper, which professes to be only a representative of 
gold, should be made at last only to represent itself. The 
, National. bank, and the subordinate London and_ provincial 
banks, are so many mints for coining the paper money; and 
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sfit be not convertible into gold at the will of the holder, but 
is only exchangeable for other paper, the banking interest must 
possess peculiar advantages over the other members of the com- 
munity. Merchants can thus be assisted with facility and safety ; 
and, in proportion as they are aided in their speculations by 
the emission of this ‘easy coinage, opulence will appear to be 
general, and the necessaries of life will increase in price. The 
issuers of paper have, at the same time, an opportunity of 
drawing the gold into their own coffers ; and while the national 
bank withholds its payments in specie, the inferior banks are 
countenanced in giving only paper for paper. It may suit the 
advocates for paper credit, to represent gold as * an unpro= 
ductive article ;’ but it is an article of universal estimation, it 
has an intrinsic value, it requires no confidence, and it makes 
the holder absolutely rich. Paper, on the other hand, ig 
merely a representative of something ideal: its only. value 
rests on credit ; and it may become worthless on the failure of 
those whose promise it bears. Ought the principal part of the 
money of a country, then, to be of this description? Oughs 
gold to be monopolized? Or can it conduce to the general wele 
fare, that it should be forcibly with-holden from circulation #° 

The conduct of the Bank in stopping its issues’ in specie 
may be justified on the ground cf necessity ; since it had beea 
obliged to furnish the minister with much of its coin, to be. sent 
in subsidies to foreign princes: but the plea of necessity does 
not obliterate the obligation to pay on demand; nor-can it be 
argued that paper is the best of all money, because gold is not 
to be procured in exchange for it. Paper credit should be no-~ 
thing more than paper credit, acceptable at option; and bank 
notes ought not to be a legal tender. Mr. Burke said of them 
that they were of value on Change, because they were of no 
value in Westminster Fail; and to give them a higher im- 
portance is to create a very artificial and perilous state of society. 

From these remarks, it will be inferred that our sentiments 
do not uniformly coincide with those of Mr. Thornton: but 
we shall now endeavour to exhibit the prominent features of his 
publication, that our readers may judge for themselves. 

The work is divided into eleven chapters. After a variety 
of introductory observations on commercial credit and com- 
mercial capital, on trade by barter, on bills of exchange, dis- 
countable notes, fictitious bills, bank notes, &c. Mr. Thorn- 
ton proceeds to a consideration of the institution of the Bank 
of England, and to explain the reasons of the suspension of 
its cash payments. These, he maintains, were ncither a too 
great issue of paper nor too great loans. On this subject, he 
observes that, 
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¢ The Bank of England is quite independent of the execative go- 
vernment. It has an interest, undoubtedly, (of the same kind with 
that of many private individuals, ) in the maintenance of our finan- 
cial as well as commercial credit. It is also in the habit of lending 
out a large portion of its ample funds on government securities of 
various kinds, a comparatively small part only, though a sum not 
small in itself, being lent to the merchants in the way of discount. 
The ground on which the bank lends so much to government is 


. Clearly that of mutual convenience, as well as long habit. It is the 


only lender in the country on a large scale; the government is the 
only borrower on a scale equally extended ; and the two parties, like 
two wholesale traders in a to:vn, the one the only great buyer, and 
the other the only great seller of the same article, naturally deal 
much with each other, and have comparatively small transactions 
with those who carry on only a more contracted business. The 
bank, moreover, in time of peace, is much benefited by lending to 
government. It naturally, therefore, continues those loans, during 
war, which it had been used to grant at all antecedent periods. It 
occasionally furnishes a considerable sum to the East India company. 
If, indeed, it lent more to the merchants during war, and less to 
the government, the difference would not be so great as might, per- 
haps, at first view be supposed. If, for instance, it furnished a 
smaller sum on the security of exchequer bills, that article might 
then be supposed to fall in price, or, in other words, to yield a 
higher and more tempting interest ; and the bankers, in that case, 
would buy more exchequer bills, and would grant less aid to the 
merchants ; they would, at least, in some degree, take up whichever 
trade the Bank of England should relinquish. The preference given 
by the bank to the government securities, is, therefore, no symptom 
of a want of independence in its directors: they are subject, in a 
much greater degree, to their own proprietors than to any adminis- 
tration. The strong manner in which the directors of the bank, at 
the time antecedent to the suspension of their cash payments, insisted 
on having four millions and a half paid up to them by the govern. 
ment—a payment which, though demanded at a very inconvenient 
time, was accordingly made—may be mentioned as one sufficiently 
striking mark of the independence of that company. There is, how- 
ever, another much more important circumstance to be noticed, 
which is conclusive on this subject. The government of Great Bri- 
tain is under little or no ¢emptation either to dictate to the Bank of 
England, or to lean upon it in any way which is inconvenient or 
dangerous to the bank itself. ‘The minister has been able to raise 
annually, without the smallest difficulty, by means of our funding 
system, the sum of no less than between twenty and thirty millions. 
The government, therefore, is always able to lessen, by a loan from 
the public, if it should be deemed necessary, the amount of its debt 
running with the bank. ‘To suppose that bank notes are issued to 
excess, with a view to furnish means of lending money to the minister, 
is, in a high degree, unreasonable. The utmost sum which he 
could hope to gain in the way of loan from the bank, by means of 
an extraordinary issue of bank notes, could hardly be more than four 
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or five millfons ; and it is not easy to believe, that a government, which 
can raise at once twenty or thirty millions, will be likely, for the 
sake of only four or five millions (for the loan of which it must pay 
nearly the same interest as for a loan from the public), to derange 
the system, distress the credit, or endanger the safety of the Bank of 
England, This banking company differs in this most important 
point from every one of those national banks, which issue paper, on 
the continent.’ = : on 

¢ It may be mentioned, as an additional ground of confidence in 
the Bank of England, and as a circumstance of importance in many 
respects, that the numerous proprietors who choose the directors, and 
have the power of controlling them (a power of which they have prus 
dently forborne to make any frequent use), are men whose general 
stake in the country far exceeds that particular one which they have 
in the stock of the Company.’— 

¢ The proprietors of it themselves are not likely to approve of an 
dangerous extension even of their own paper; both they and the di- 
rectors know the importance of confining the bank paper, generally 
speaking, ‘within its accustomed limits, and must necessarily be sup- 
posed to prefer its credit, and the paper credit of the nation, to the 
comparatively trifling consideration of a small increase in their own 
dividends ; an increase which would prove delusory, if it should arise 
from that extravagant issue of bank notes which would have the 
effect of depreciating all the circulating medium of the country, since 
it would thus raise upon the proprietors of bank stock, as well as on 
others, the price of all the articles of life.’— 7 | 

¢ The bank itself is known to have experienced, at former times 
(as appears from the evidence of the directors given to parliament), 
very great fluctuations in its cash ; and, in one period of returning 
peace and prosperity, a reduction of it below that which took place 
at the time of the late suspension of its cash payments: the amount 
of gold in the bank, at any one particular era, is, perhaps, therefore, 
on the ground of this experience, not now considered by the com- 
mercial world as having all that importance which was given to it 
when the bank affairs were involved in greater mystery. It is per- 
fectly well understood among all commercial men, that gold coin is 
not an article in which all payments (though it is so’ promised) are 
at any time intended really to be made ; that no fund ever was or can 
be provided by the bank which shall be sufficient for such a purpose ; 
and that gold coin is to be viewed chiefly as a standard by which all 
bills and paper money should have their value regulated as exactly as 
possible ; and that the main, and, indeed, the only, point is to take 
all reasonable care that money shall in fact serve as that standard. 

‘ This is the great maxim to be laid down on the subject of 
paper credit. Let it, then, be next considered what is necessary, 
in order sufficiently to secure that, whatever the circulating paper 
may be, gold shall be the standard to which the value of that paper 
shall conform itself. It is no doubt important, that there should be 
usually in the country a certain degree of interchange of gold for 
paper, _— this is one of the means which will serve to fix the value. 
or the latter.’ 
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sion of cash-payments at the Bank is thus ex- 
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U> The'suspen 
plained: 
¢ A short time before the suspension of its cash payments, the 
‘gold in: its coffers had been reduced. materially through an unfavour- 
able balance of trade. The exchange with Europe had, however, so 
far improved for some time preceding the suspension, as to have 
caused gold to begin again to flow into the country. When it was 
thus only beginning to return, the fear of an invasion took place, 
and it led to the sudden failure of some country banks in the north 
of England., Other parts.felt the influence of the alarm, those in 
Scotland, in a great measura, excepted, where, through long use, 
the confidence of the people, even in paper money of a guinea value 
is so great (a circumstance to which the peculiar respectability of 
the Scotch banks has contributed), that the distress for gold was 
little felt in that part of the island. A great demand on the Bank 
of England for guineas was thus created, a demand which every one 
who can, possess himself of a bank note is entitled to make by the 
very terms in which the note is expressed. In London, it is ob- 
servable that much distress was beginning to arise, which was in its 
nature, somewhat different from that in the country. In London, 
confidence in the Bank: of England being high, and its notes main- 
taining their accustomed credit, its guineas were little called for with a 
view to the mere object of London payments. ‘The guineas applied 
for by persons in London, were, generally speaking, on the account of 
people inthe country. The distress arising in Landon, like that which 
teok.place in 1793, was-a distress for notes of the Bank of England. 
So great was the demand for notes, that the interest of money, for a 
few days before the suspension of the payments of the bank, may be 
estimated (by calculating the price of exchequer bills, the best test that 
can be referred to, as well as by comparing the money price of stocks 
with their time price) to have been about sixteen or seventeen per cent, 
perann. The bank, on this occasion, pursued, though only ina small 
degree, the path which a reader of Dr. Smith would consider him 


to, prescribe, as in all cases the proper and effectual means of detain- 
back guineas, hey lessened the number of their 


ing pr, bringin 

notes, which, ith been for some years before near eleven millions 

and having been reduced, for some time, to between nine and ion 
millions, were at this particular moment brought down to between 
eight and nine millions.’— . 

‘ Differences of opinion, undoubtedly, may exist as to the exact 
degree in which the notes of the Bank of England ought, under any 
given circumstances, to be diminished. It may be hoped, however, 
that-at least one pont has now been fully and completely established, 
namely, that there may be an error on the side of too much dimi- 
nishing bank notes, as well as on the side of too much Increasing 
them. There is an excessive limitation of them, as every one must 
admit, which will produce failures; failures must cause consternation 
and consternation must lead to a run upon the bank for guineas, 
There musi, in short, then, be some point at which the bank must 


stop . 
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Thornton on Paper Credits oy. 
stop in respect'to the reduction of its notes, however progressive may 
be the drain upon it for guineas. aah. Gia : 

¢ But if itgmoteq-are not lessened. or if even they are lessened, 
but .are.npt entirely extinguished, isis then ia the power of iany’ one 
who, Can Possess himvelf, of a bank note to possess, himself, also. of 
guineas, a3 long as the bank pays in-guineas; and it will be. found 
to follow, moreover, that the bank is thus rendered liable ta be to- 
tally: exhausted of guineas. I mean, that it is liable to be totally 
exhausted of them, however great their number may have been, 
if it detetmines to mainta’n even the smallest number of hotes. By 
maintaining, that 1s to say, five miliions, or two fiilons,' or: ever 
one million, of notes, the bank cannot)avoid ‘beinpt exhaustéd* (supe 
posing the alarm to rise high enough, to do it) ef even five millions, 
or ten millions, or, if-it had them, of twenty or. fifty millions of 
guineas. "It will depend, ,in sych-case, on the degree of-alarm, and 
not on the maintenance of the greater or of the less. quantity, of 
notes, whether the guineas shall be more-dor Iges yapidly called for 


from the bank ; or, in other words, the. bank+may be as much ex-_ 


hausted of . guineas if it maintains five millions of notes as if it main- 
tains ten millions, provided the alarm. is only the same in the, one 
case as in the other. If, therefore, the maintenance of the five mil- 
lions of notés is sure to produce more alarm than the maintenance of 
ten, then. the maintenance of the larger quantity of notes will serve 
to diminish the: demand for guineas, and the maintenance of the 
smaller number to increase It.’ * Perens 
‘We apprehend that this.mode of reasoning will not be genee 
rally understood $ and, when understood, that it is an argament 
which tends to prove the insecurity of the bank when ‘it 
resumes ‘its payments in specie., | lndegd, it 19 admitted. by Mr, 
T. that ‘ the Bank of England is placed, by the very: nature of 
its institution, in a situation in which it may not be possible to 
avoid a temporary. failure in the regularity of its cash pays 
ments.” According to Mr. T.’s mode. of explaining the 
operation of exhaustion, this position may be true: but. the 
Directors of the Bank must, act unwisely if they allow ‘of: this | 
process, or conduct their business under so palpable’w dis« 


-acivantage.. 


- Mr. Thornton will not admit that the government was cither 

the more remote or the more immediate cause of the ‘suspen 
sion of thecash paymens at the bank; ‘except so far as the war. 
in general, or the particular circumstance of a remittance ofa 
subsidy to the Emperor a .short time before the event in question, 
might be considered as affecting the balance of trade.? This 
is a mode of stating a material fact so as to conceal it, or to: 
drop it.out of the argument. How can the government ‘be 
said to have neither immediately nor remotely diminished the 
power of the bank to pay in cash, when it is acknowleged in 
the same sentence to have = millions of its specie from 
2 ts 
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its coffers? We are not now debating the policy of thé fo~ 
reign subsidies paid during the war: but there can be little 


doubt that they materially operated in placing the Bank of 
England in a situation of pecuniary embarrassment. The par- 
liament, in ordering the suspension of the cash payments, 
acted wisely under existing circumstances : but, from its pecu- 
liar and temporary situation, we should not deduce principles. 
for general and. permanent practice. Tea 
In the next chapter, the author treats of the balance of 
trade, and explains the manner in which gold sometimes leaves 


and at other times returns to the country ¢ 


¢ It may be laid down (he observes) as a gerieral truth, that the 
commercial exports and imports of a state (that is to say, the ex- 
ported and imported comntodities for which one country receives an 
equivalent from another) naturally proportion themselves in some 
degree to each other ;' and that the balance of trade, therefore (by 
which is meant the difference between these commercial exports and 
imports), cannot continue for a very long time to be either highly 
favourable or highly unfavourable to a country. For that balance 
_ must be'paid in bullion, or else must constitute a debt. To sup- 
pose a very great balance to be paid, year after year, in bullion, is 
to assume such a diminution of bullion in one country, and such an 
accumulation of it in another, as are not easy to be imagined: it 
may even be questioned whether the commercial prosperity of a state 
does not tend, on the whole, to reduce, rather than augment, the 
quantity of gold in use, through that extension of paper credit to 


which 1t leads.’— 


. Mr. T. adduces the following fact to' account for the want. : 


of gold which has been lately experienced in Europe : 


‘ Bullion to a very large amount was retained in the Spanish set- . 
tlements, ‘during the latter period of the war, throngh the fear of 


capture ; and perhaps, therefore, we might trace in part the want of 
gold, of which we have complained, to those suecessful exertions in 


‘watching the ports of the enemy which have been. made by the-Bri- 


tish navy.’ . | 
Much truth is contained in, and much solid satisfaction may’ 
be derived from, the author’s view of the energies of our 
country: but he cannot, with justice, represent the present 
system of paper credit as the old and accustomed one: ! 


* Undoubtedly, ‘circumstances of so great and extraordinary a 


wature may arise as to’ prevent the return of gold at an early or as- 
signable period. It may, however, be safely affirmed, that when 
the main sources of a country’s wealth are unimpaired ; when its po- 
pulation, its industry, its manufacturing and. trading capital, its ge- 


neral commerce, its credit, its colonial. possessions, -its political 


strength and independence, its laws and constitution remain; and 
when, moreaver, its paper is confined withia its accustomed bounds $ 
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the absence of its gold, more especially if it be the obvious conse. 
quence of one-or more unfavourable seasons, is an evil which is likely 


neither to be durable, nor in any respect very important. Under 
guch circumstances, to alter materially the old and accustomed system 


of paper credit, and to restrain in any very extraordinary degree the 
issues of paper of more responsible banks, is to deprive a country 
of those means of recovering itself which it naturally possesses.” 


' Chapter 6. contains a farther justification of the conduct of 
the Bank Directors; and chapter 7.. discusses the advantages 
and disadvantages of country banks.—These banks are stated 
to have amounted, in 1797, to 3533 1n 3799; to 3663 and in 
1800, to 386. The multiplication of these establishments Mr, 
T. regards as indications of the prosperity of the country, and 
4s naturally belonging to commercial communities.—To 4 
certain degree they are manifest accommodations: but the 
prospect of gain which they hold out, and the aid which they 
afford to money speculations, have induced a greater increase 
of them than the wants of the country required, and 2 more 
extensive effect than-is consistent with its prosperity. By the 
stoppage of the issue of specie at the grand mastér bank, 
the notes of the subordinate banks have obtained importance, 
When paper could only be exchanged for paper, the: holders 
of country notes were not perhaps very eager to take them to 
the hank which issued them, and the bank itself felt a peculiar 
confidence and security *.-—Of the adyantages resulting to the 
public from these institutions, Mr.T. thus speaks: 

‘ That country banks have, in a variety of respects, been highly 
advantageous, can scarcely admit of a doubt. They have afforded 
an accommodation to many descriptions of persons 3 but more espe- 
cially to those who are engaged in commerce. They may be re- 
garded as an effect of that. division of labour which naturally takes 
place in every opulent country. The receipts and the payments of 
money are now no longer conducted at home, even by the middling 
trader, but are become a separate branch of business in the hands of 
bankers. It was to be expected that they to whom this employment 
has been transferred would find means of abridging labour, and of 


=—o 





* Mr. T.’s remark on this head merits notice :. ‘ When payments 
were currently made in gold, the country banks.were subject to'sudden 
demands for cash through temporary alarms among the holders of 
their notes. From these they have lately been more exempt, in con. 
sequence of no other option having been given to those who demand- 
ed payment of country bank paper, than that of receiving Bank of 
England notes in return. Since the suspension of the cash payments 
of the bank, credit has been ‘less subject to interruption, and the 
quantity both of country paper and of Bank of England .notes has 
probably been less variable ; or, if the fluctuations of the latter have 
been as considerable as before, they may have more nearly corre. 
eponded with the variations in the wants of the public.’ | 
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sparing the ute of eoin, the most expensive circulating medium,, By 
their skill ia attdining these objects, they transact an important pot. 
tion of the business of the trader at an expence far inferior to that 
which he must ingur were he, to couduct it by his own clerks; and 
they derive a profit to themselves, which, no less than the saving te 
the customer, may be regarded ws clear gain to the kingdom. | 

‘ Country banks are also useful by furnishing to many pessons: the 
means of laying out at interest, and in a safe manner, such money as 
they may have te spare.” | ee ' “iG A 

It isfarther observed that these banks, by the issue of theit 
paper, have added to the productive capjtal of the country 3 
and so far is Mr.'T. from considering the loans made to the 
farmers as an evil, that he contemplates them in the light of 
advantages, We shall allow him to deliver his sentiments on 
this subject in his own words : 

‘ The capital so furnished to the farmers may possibly have in- 
duced some of them, at certaia times, to keep ia hand a larger 
quantity of grain than they would otherwise have found it,convenient 
to hold. We know, however, that the general stock of grain in the 
autumn of 1800 was particularly low. Since, therefore, bat a small 
part of the capital of the farmers, whether borrawed or their own, 
was then vested in grain, the principal share would probably be laid 
out on their Jand, and would increase its produce; for, unquestion- 
ably, the value of a crop cotained froma farm depends chiefly on 
the sum employed in cultivation aad improvement. Corntry bank 
potes haye thus added to the general supply of grain; and, by 
doing so, have; contributed to prevent a rise in its price: they have, 

robably, in this manner, afforded much more than a compensation 
Fr any temporary advance jn price to which they may have given 
occasion by enabling farmers to keep a larger quantity in hand. 
The very possession of a large quantity in hand is to be considered 
as, 10 general, a benefit rather than a disadvantage ; for it is our 
chief security against scarcity, and, consequcutly, alsq against 
gearness.’ | | 

On a part of this extract, it may be proper to remark that, 
if farms could not be cultivated for want of an adequate capital, 
the accommodation of country bankers to farmers might have 
gugmented the supply of grain: but the high prices conferred 
on farmers a deyree of affluence which precluded the necese 
sity of pecuniary aid to forward improvements. The recourse 
to bankers, therefore, must have been for the purpose of 
speculation ; and though, in times of scarcity, he who maine 
tains a stock performs as useful a part to the community as he 
who is forward to sell, yet, when this retention is conducted 

on a selfish system and carried to excess, prices advance 
higher than the real circumstances of the case will warrant. 
Tt is also mentioned by Mr. Thornton, as not a triflin 
reccmmendation of the use of paper, that the public draws 3 
large yearly yeyenye from the tax imposed on bills and notes, 
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Had our papet credit no other recommendation than this, we 
should deem it intitled to very slender notice.—With. all 
Mr. T.’s partiality to banks, however, ‘he allows that some 
solid objections may be urged against. the banking system in 
the country. The first which he mentions is ‘the tendeney 
of these banks to produce, .occasionally,.a general, failure of 
paper credit, and with it a derangement. and suspension of 
commerce, as well as intermission of manufacturing labour.’ 
The other evil he thus states: im | 


¢ The multiplication of country banks tespigg:small notes to bearer 
on demand, by occasioning a great and permanent diminution in our 
circulating coi, serves to increase the danger, lest the standard by 
which the value of our paper is intended to be at all times regulated 
should occasionally not be maintained. ESET ae a 

‘ The evils of a great depreciation of Pete cent ere ‘Cons?- 
derable. In proportion as the article which forms the current pay- 
‘ment for goods drops in value, the current price of' goods rises. If 
the labourer receives only the same nominal wages as before the de- 


preciation took place, he is underpaid. Antecedent pecuniary con- 


tracts, though nominally, and, perhaps, leg-ly fulfilled, are ‘not pet- 
formed with due equity. It is true, that the general stock of wealth 
in the country may remain nearly the same ; and it is possible that 
the circulating paper may be restored to its full value when the 

eriod of the particular difficulty shail have passed by. Some degree, 
sere of unfairness and inequality will, in the mean time, ave 


‘been produced, and much pressure may have been felt by the’ lower 


classes of people, whose wages are seldom raised until some time 


after the occasion for a rise has begun to exist.’ 


In the eighth chapter, Mr. T. considers the influence. of 
an enlarged emission of paper in raising the price of commo- 


dities, and its operation in producing an excess of the market 


price above the mint price. 

Chapters 9. and 16. explain the conduct of the Bank of 
England, and are designed to shew why it is necessary that it 
should be left to put its own limits on the quantity of its 


paper. We transcribe the concluding paragraph : 


* To limit the total amount of paper issued, and to resort for this 
purpose, whenever the temptation to borrow is strong, to some ef- 
fectual principle of restriction; in no case, however, materially: to 
diminish the sum in circulation, but to let it vibrate only within 
certain Limits ; to afford a slow and cautious extension of it, as .the 
general trade of the kingdom enlarges itself; to allow of some spe- 
cial, though temporary, increase in the event of any extraordinany 
alarm or difficulty, as ‘he best means of preventing a great demand 
at home for guineas ; and to lean to the side of diminution, ‘in the 
case of gold going abroad, and of the geicral exchanges continuing 
Jong unfavourable ; this seéms to be the true policy of the diréetors 
of an institution circumstanced like that of the Bank of England. 
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T'o suffer either the solicitations of merchants, or the wishes of ffo- 
vernment, to determine the measure of the bank issues, 13 unquestion- 


ably to adopt a very false principle of conduct.’ : 


The last chapter treats of the influence of paper credit on 
the price of commodities. So little is Mr. Thornton disposed 
to admit that an increase of paper has caused the high prices, 
that he reverses the proposition, and would consider the high 
prices as the cause, and the increase of paper as the effect. 
Though we have protracted this article to an unusual length, 
‘we must not exclude his remarks on this subject : 


« That the popular opinion which was lately entertained of the 
great influence of paper credit in raising the price not only of com- 
modities in general, but of provisions in particular, had no just 
foundation, is a position which admits of easy praof.’— 

¢ The following facts furnish a convincing proof that the late high 

rices of corn have not been owing.to the enlargement of Bank of 
England paper. 

¢ By the account which the bank rendered to Parliament, it ap- 
pears, that the amount of Bank of England notes was, on the 25th 
of February, 1795, 31539»160! In the three months immediately 
following the 25th of February, 1795, the average price af wheat, 
in the London corn-market, was about 57s, per quarter. 

¢ By the same bank account, it appears, that the amount of Bank 
of England notes was, on the 25th of February, 1796, 11,030,116/, 
In the three months immediately following the 25th of February, 
1796, the average price of wheat, in. the Landon corn-market, was 
about 94s. per quarter. vi 

¢ Thus wheat bore a comparatively low price when the amount of 
bank notes in circulation was greater; and a comparatively high 
price when their amount was smaller. It bore the moderate price af 
57s. per quarter, at a time when the amount of Bank of England 
notes was full as considerable (allowing for about two millions of 1/. 
and 2/. notes) as it is known to have been at any period. | 
_ © Paper credit may be considered as tending, in some respects, to 
reduce the price of commodities. It was compared, in a former 
chapter, to a cheap species of machinery, which is substituted in 
the place of a dear one ; and it is obvious, that, in proportion as any 
instrument of manufactures or commerce is less expensive, the arti- 
cles which it contributes to produce may be afforded at a lower 
rate. 

¢ Paper credit, also, promotes general cheapness, by sparing much 
expence and trouble in weighing, counting, and transporting, money; 
and by thus facilitating more particularly the larger transactions of 
the merchant.’ i: ey Kee 

We acknowlege the ability of Mr. T. but we do not feel 
the force of this mode of reasoning. If we regard merely the 
quantity of paper issued by the Bank of England, we take 
but a partial view of the subject :—the subordinate banks 
may have enlarged their quantity in the same proportion. 

Besides, 
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Besides, wedo not perceive how the cheapness of the com- 


modity, on which a note is drawn, operates like’ a piece» of 
machinery which abridges labour.’ Our experience of the 
ower of paper.in supplying the want of gold has taught us a 
valuable lesson; but there is imminent danger in placing too 
much confidence in it, or in carrying this practice to excegs,. M 
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Art. V. 4 Dissertation on the Construction and Properties of Arches. 
By G. Atwood, Esq. F.R.§. 4to. pp. 51. and 7 Plates. 
7s. 6d. Egerton. 1801. | er rite Agee 


TH proposal for constructing 2 magnificent iran-bridge of 
= one agch over the Thames having excited much interest 
and discyssiqgn, and no specific plan of censtruction having 
been adopted, it wag natural to syppase that ingenious and 
scientific men would direct their attention to that subject. Dr. 
Hutton has already presented the fruit of his reaeakcllbs to the 
public ; and in his investigations, he has argued on the prin- 
ciple, adopted also by Emerson, according to which an arch is 
supposed to consist of yniform compacted materials, and to 
possess equal strength when on each point of it there is a ver= 
tical pressure, sufficient to keep the arch in equiliprio. In 
this theory, all that is essentially required to be known is in; 
cluded in the determination of these two propositions: '1. from 
the intrados, or inner boundary of the arch, to determine the 
extrados, or outer boundary; and 2. from the extrados, to de- 
termine the intrados so that the vertical pressure on each point 
of the arch shall keep it in equilibrio:—which latter is the most 


important, since the outer boundary, along which the road 


runs, must always be a right line, or nearly so. 
The author of the present treatise has considered the subject 
under another point of view, and supposes the bridge to be 


‘composed of parts having the form of wedges: consequently, 


the properties of the arch are made to depend on those of the 
wedge.—T wo principal problems are discussed by Mr. Atwood. 
In the first, it is proposed to adjust the weights of the section 
of the arch, to the angles contained by the sides of the ‘sec- 
tion : in the second, to adjust the angles made by the sides of 
the wedges to the weights of the wedges, supposed to: be 
given quantities. These problems are solved geometrically, 
with great perspicuity and elegance; and rules are investigated 
for settling the equilibrium of arches, conformably to. each of 
the two conditions above mentioned. , 
Several curious consequences follow from the result of Mr. 
A.’s investigations ; first, that, ¢ if the materials of which an 


arch is constructed were perfectly hard and-rigid, so as not to 
be 








¢ 
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be liable to the smallest change in their form, and the abut- 
ments were immoveably fixed, an arch, when the sections have 
been adjusted, although but little deviating from a right line, 
would be equally secure, in respect to equilibrium, with a semi- 
circular, or any other arch ;’—and, secondly, (within which 
consequence the former is in fact included,) that the curve dine, 
which passes through the bases, may be of any form without 
affecting the equilibrium established on the supposition that 
the arch is formed of wedges.—Here is to be noted a remark 
able difference between the results obtained by Dr. Hutton 
and by Mr. Atwood. According to.the theory and deductions 
of the former, if the exterior curve and superincumbent weight 
be given, then the interior curve is a determinate curve: but, 
according to the theory and deductions of Mr. A. whatever 
be the exterior curve and superincumbent weights, the inte- 
rior curve needs not be of this nor of that form, but may be 
varied by varying the angles of the wedges that compose the 
arch. It is not surprising, however, (for it might indeed have 
been predicted,) that the two resu:ts are very dissimilar, be~ 
cause the theories to which they belong are widely different. 
In one, the parts of the arch are supposed to be so compacted 
by the means of cement *, that the arch is in the same 
state as if composed of an uniform and equally coherent sub- 
stance; and, in this case, it is the vertical pressure or weight 
that is every where to be considered, in order to answer the 
conditions of equilibration. In Mr. Atwood’s theory, on the 
contrary, the parts of the arch do not cohere by means of ce- 
ment, but are joined the one to the other by the balancing 
powers of pressure downwards, and of resistance. 

In practice, the choice of the theory which is to be adopted 
must depend partly, it should seem, on the size and hardness 
of the materials of which the arch is to be composed. If, for 
instance, it be made of bricks cemented with mortar, then Dr. 
Hutton’s theory seems most proper to be adopted: but Mr. 
Atwood’s appears to be the true theory when an arch is made 
of large stone wedges, put together with the intervention of 
scarcely any cement. 

Admitting Mr. Atwood’s theory, however, we meet with 
@ practical difficulty which we think it is not easy to surmount, 





* Emerson, however, (p. 148. Miscellanies,) intends his reason- 
ing to apply to an arch formed of parts and not cohering: for he 
says, “ here it is supposed that the stones have no cohesion with one 
another, but aré entirely sustained by the figure of the arch,”? &c.— 
On this subject we would speak with caufion: but, if we be right in 
certain opinions not yet matured, Mr. Atwood’s and Emerson’s prin- 
ciple, if applied under like circumstances, will lead to the same cone 


clusions, 
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According to-that system, if we aseume the. curve of the toad- 
way to be horizontal, or nearly so,;-—and the weights of the 
sections of the arch, together with the weights of the wall 
superincumbent on the sections, to be given quantitics,—-then 
the magnitudes of the angles contained by the sides of the sec- 
tions may be determined. Now, here, the weights of the 
wall superincumbent on the sections are supposed to be incor- 
porated (if we may use such.an expression) with the weightsuf 
the sections themselves : but, in practice, the difficulty will be 
to dispose and apply the weight of the wall on the section, so that 
the effect should be the same as if that weight really existed in 
the section by its density being adequately increased—In the 
mathematical solution, is not the weight of the wall superin- 
cumbent supposed to be applied at the centre of:Gravity ; and 
what is to be the form of the upper part of the: section or 
wedge, in order that the effect may be nearly the same as if 
the weight were applied to. the centre of Gravity? Of this 
objection we find no satisfactory solution in the treatise before 
us: yet the question must have occurred to the author; 
and he seems to touch on it, in the following passage of his 
preface : , 


a 
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¢ In the case when the arch is designed to support an horizontal 
plane or road, on which heavy weights are to be sustained, the ine 
termediate space between the arch and the horizontal road way, 
ought to be filled up in such a manner, as not only to afford the 
support required, but also to add to the strength and security of the 
entire fabric. If this should be effected by columns erected on the a 
arch, and acting on the several sections by their weight in a direction . 
perpendicular to the horizon, rules are given in the following pages 
for establishing the equilibrium by adjusting the angles of the sec 
tions to their several weights, including the weights of the columns 
superincumbent, so that the pressure on the sides of each section may 
be a counterpoise to its weight, taking into account the place it oc- 
cupies in the arch. But in structures of this description, the columns 
| of masonry which are erected upon the arches of a bridge, as a sup- : 
4 port to the road way, cannot be expected to act on the sections of an ;§ 
arch according to the exact proportions required, which are assumed | 
as data in the geometrical propositions, for determining the equilibra- 
1 tion, as these proportions would probably be altered either by the .. 
: differences of specific gravity which may occasionaily be found in the 
i materials used, or by differences in the cohesive force, which would — 
prevent the columns from settling and pressing on the several parts of j 
the arch with their full weights, such as the theory requires. Per- 
pendicular columns of iron would not be liable to this objection: by i 
adopting supports of this description, the weights of the columns, 
| 
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q added to the weight of the road, would. press on the interior arch, to 
be sustained in equilibrio, by adjusting the angles of the sections te 
the superincumbent weight, according to the rules determined in the ‘ 
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A4 
s which follow. But-perhaps the space between the interior 
co ey the road might ee i flectually filled up, by other arches 
terminated by circular arcs, drawn from centres situated in. the very 
_ tical Iine which bisects the gntjre arch, so as to become unjted in the 
‘highest’ or middle wedge. ‘The sections of these arches may be ad- 
justed, by the rules here given, so as to become distinct arches of 
‘equilibration, which, when united, will constitute a single arch ‘of equi- 
libration, similar in form to that which is expressed in the plan of an 
iron bridge, of one arch, which has been proposed to be erected over 
the river Thames *, as is represented in the engraving inserted in 
the Third Report of the Committee of the House of Commons, for 
the farther Improyement of the Port of London.’ 

‘We do not insist on the yalidity of the above objection, be- 
cause our practical knowlege is not of great extent; perhaps 
the difficulty may be easily removed :—we speak with diilidence 
on this head. inal 
"The present disquisition deserves notice for its perspicuity 
and originality. With regard to the former point, any one 
who moderately understands plain geometry and statics may 
soon, and easily, make himself acquainted with its contents’: 
with respect to its novelty, if any author has preceded Mr. A. 
in his view of the subject, it is unknown to us ; and at present, 
therefore, we consider him as having an exclusive claim to 
whatever is clearly conceived, or logically deduced, or inge- 


niously suggested, in thig Dissertation. RW 





Art. VI. The Miscellaneous Works of Oliver Goldsmith, M.B. A 
New Edition. ‘To which is prefixed some Account of his Life 
and Writings. 8vo. 4 Vols. 11. 16s. Boards. Johnson, &c. 
1801. ; 

WE believe that the present is the first complete edition of 

_ Dr. Goldsmith’s Miscellaneous Works that has been 
given to the public; and we think that the scattered produc- 
tions of very few modern writers, of this country, better me- 
rited preservation, and the benefits of editorial improvement : 
since Dr. G., to speak in the words of the preface, deserves by 
the peculiar graces of his style (both in prose and rhyme) to be 
esteemed asa classic in our Janguage.<—With any account of 
these productions we shall not now detain our readers, becaus 
on former occasions they came in review before us: but we 
must observe that the collection of essays and prefaces here 
introduced 1s very numerous, and presents to our view several 
pieces which we did not before know to have proceeded from the 
pen of this writer, Of their authenticity, however, we by no 
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Goldsmith's PMisedlaneous Works. ng 
mans intend to express a doubt, since we think that they 


‘bear internal marks of being genuine ; and we are aware that, in 


addition to his acknowleged performances, this author inserted 
several of his productions in the periodical works of the time. 
We must now confine oar attention to the account of the life 5 
which, according to the editor, ° is composed ftom the in- 
fotmation of persons, who wete intimate, with the Poet. at.an 
early petiod, and who were, honoured with a continuance: of 
his friendship. till the time when the world was. deprived of 
this fascinating writer. Their names, were the editor at liberty 
to mention them, would immediately dispel all doubts as to the 
authenticity of the memoirs, and reflect distinguished credit on 
the publication.’ SF fie b's Ee ees 

This biographical sketch, for it certainly does not deserve 
the character of a finished performance, is written with plain- 
ness and simplicity; and it introduces to our notice several 
curious particulars of which we were ignorant, though far 
from being unacquainted with the subject of them.‘ The life 
of a scholar,” Dr. Goldsmith had himself observed in his ac- 
count of Parnell, ‘*- seldom abounds with adventures ;” his 
own life, however, was in opposition to the remark, since the 
events of it were varicus and checquered. 4 

Of Dr. G.’s early life and character, and of some remarkable 
adventures at school and at college, an entertaining narrative 
was furnished by his eldest sister, Catharine, wife of Daniel 
Hodson, Esq. from which we shall make a considerable ex- 
tract; because the anecdotes which it contains are new: and 
amusing, and prove that the author, at an early period, was the 
same variable and eccentric being which in more advanced life 
he was universally known to be: kis site , 


¢ The Rev. Charles {Goldsmith is allowed by all that knew him, 
to have been faithfully represented by his son in the character of the 
Village Preacher in his poem. He had seven children, viz. five 
sons and two daughters. Of his eldest son the Rev. Henry Gold- 
smith, to whom his brother dedicated his Traveller, their father had 
formed the most sanguine hopes, as he had distinguished himself 
both at school ard at college, but he unfortunately marriéd at thé 
early age of nineteen; which confined him to a curacy, and pre- 
vented his rising to preferment in the church. ) 

* Oliver was his second son and born very unexpectedly after an 
interval of seven years from the birth of the former child, and the 
liberal education which their father was then bestowing on his eldest 
son bearing hard upon his small income, he could only propose to 
bring up Oliver to some mercantile employment. 

‘ With this view he was instructed in reading, writing, and arith- 
metic, by a school-master in his father’s village, who had been 2 
quarter-master in the army in Queen Anne’s wars, in that detach- 
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ment whitch’ was sent to Spain: -having travelled over a considerable 
part af Europe and being of a very romantic turn; he used:to enter. 
tain Oliver with his adventures ; and the impressions these made on 
his scholar-were believed by the family to have given him: that wan- 
dering and unsettled tura which, so.much appeared in. his future life. 
© *€ Oliver, however, was from his. earliest infancy very different 


from other children, subject to particular humours, for the most 


part uncommonly seriqus and resérved, but when in gay spirits none - 


eyer so agrecable as he';* and he began at so early a period to shew 
signs of genius that he quickly engaged the notice of all the friends 
of the family, many of whom were inthe church. At the age of 
seven or eight. He discovered a natural tura for rhyming; ‘and often 
ar Mais his father, and. his friends: with early poetical: attempts. 
Whien e could scarcely write legibly, he was always sertbbling, verses 
which he burnt as he wrote them., a 1s 

¢-Observing his fondness for books and learning, his mother, with 
whom he was always a favourite, pleaded. with his father.to give him 
a liberal education : but his own narrow income, the expence attend- 
ing the educating of his eldest son, and his numerous family, were 
strong objections. Oliver, in the mean time, was placed under the 
Rev. Mr. Griffin, then school-master of Elphin, ard was received 
into the house of his father’s brother, John’ Goldsmith, Esq. of 
Ballyoughter near that town, who with his family considered him as 
a prodiyy for his age, and.-have handed down the following iastence 
of his early wit. | ) } 

¢ A large company of young people of both sexes were assembled 
one evening at his uncle’s, and Oliver then but nine years old, was 
required to dance a hornpipe, a youth playing to them at the same 
time on a fiddle. Being but newly recovered from the small-pox, b 
which he was. much distiguréd, and his figure being short and thick, 
the musician very archly as he supposed, compared him to: /Zsop 
dancing; and still harping on.this idea which he conceived to be very 
bright, our conceited gentlemaa had suddenly the laugh turned 
against him, by Oliver’s stopping short in the dance with. this 
yetort :— vag 

* Our herald hath proclaim’d this saying, 
‘See 4Esop dancing, and his monkey playing. 

¢ This smart reply decided his fortune, for from that time it 
was determined to send him to the University, and some. of the re- 
Jations, who were respectable clergymen; kindly offered.to contribute 
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¢ * Mrs. Hodson has in this slight sketch, probably without 
knowing it, pourtrayed every feature of the little Edwia ia Beattie’s 
celebrated poem of the Minstrel : 

He was no vulgar boy, 

Deep thought oft scem’d to fix. his infant eye, 

Dainties he heeded not, nor gaud, por toy, 

Save one short pipe of .rudest minstrelsie. 

Silent when glad, affectionate yet shy, 

And now his look was most demurely sad, 

And now he laugh’d aloud, yet knew not why.’ 
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towards the expence, particularly the Rev. Thomas Contarine, who 
had married Oliver’s aunt, a gentleman of distinguished Icarning and 

ood preferment.* | 

6 With this view he was removed to the school of Athlone about 
five miles from his father’s house, and was for about two years there 
under the: Rev. Mr. Campbel, who had the character of being aa 
ingenious master ; but .he being obliged to resign the school for want 
of health; Oliver was sent to the Rev. Patrick Hughes, at Edgee 
worthstown,. in the county of Longford, where he was fitted fur the 
University. ¢ a oe ; 
_ © In his last journey to this school, he had an. adventure’ which 
is thought to have suggested the plot of his Comedy, ‘ The Mis 
takes of a Night.’ " 


¢ Some friend had given him a guinea, and in his way to Edge; 
worthstown, which is about twenty miles from_his father’s. house, 
he had diverted himself the whole day, by;viewing the geutlemen’s 
seats on the road, until at the fall of night, he found himself in a 
small town named Ardagh. Here he inquired for the best house ia 
the place, meaning an inn, but being understood too literally he was 
shown ta the house of a private gentleman, where calling for somes 
body to take his horse, and lead him to the stable, he alighted and. 
was shown into the parlour, being supposed to be a guest come.to 
visit the master, whom he found sitting by a good fire. This gen- 
tleman immediately discovered Oliver’s mistake ; and being a maa 
of humour,. and also learning from him the name of his father, who 
happened to be his acquaintance, he encouraged his: deception. 
Oliver accordingly called about him, ordered a good supper, and 
generously invited the master, his wife and daughters to partake of 
it; treated them with a bottie or two of wine, and at going to bed, 
ordered a hot cake to be prepared: for his breakfast : nor was it till 
at his departure, when he called for the bill, that he found he had 
been hospitably entertained in a private family. 

‘ In the June following 1744, Oliver was sent to Dublin College, 
and entered under the Rev. Mr. Wilder, one of the fellows, to whom, 
as he was the son of a ne‘ghbouring gentleman, the young pupil 
was particularly recommended. But he was a man of harsh temper 
and violent passions, and Oliver no less thoughtless and unguarded, 
so that they very soon disagreed. Oliver formed some acquaintance 
in the city of Dublin, and was indiscreet enough to invite company 
of both sexes to partake of a supper and a dance in his rooms. 
This circumstance, unfortunately for our poet, came to the ears of 
his tutor, who abruptly entered in the midst of all their gaiety, 
which he soon extinguished; for he not orly proceeded to the 





« * The Rev. Mr. Greene also liberally assisted, as Dr. Goldsmith 
used to relate, in this beneficent purpose.’ 

‘+ From the last master he profited more than from either of 
the others, as he conversed with himon a footing very different from 
that of master and scholar. This cir®amstance Dr. Goldsmith -lways 
mentioned with respect and gratitude.’ 
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highest excess of personal abuse, but concluded with manual chastises 
ment before all the company. — Aa nasil one 
¢ The disgrace attending this cruel treatment drove the poor lad 
into despair; and he determined never more to see any of his friends, 
but to remove to soine other country, where totally unknown, he 
iniglit seck his forturie.’ He accordingly disposed of his books and 
clothes; and left the college, but loitered about in Dublin till he had 
only a shilling left ‘in his pocket, when he set out on his travels. 
His intention was'to go on ship-board at Cork, for some other 
country, he knew not whither, 2 |. | hey 
4 On this shilling he supported himself, as he affirmed, for three 
days, and then parting by degrees with the clothes off his back, was 
reduced to such extremity of famine, that, after fasting twenty-four 
hours, he thought a handful of grey peas, given him by a girl at a 
wake, the most comfortable repast he ever made. By this time he 
began to be sensible of his folly, and like the prodigal son desirous 
of ‘teturning to his indulgent father. From his father’s house he 
how was not so distant but that he contrived to send to his brother, 
who came to him, clothed and carried him back to college, 
where he effected something of a reconciliation with his tutor, but, 
as may easily be imagined, they were never afterwards on cordial terms. 
¢ Soon after this event his worthy father died, of whom he gives 
an account in the Citizen of the World, under the character of the 
man in black. His good uncle Contarine endeavoured to supply his 
loss, and wished him to prepare for holy orders. But for the clerical 
profession he had no liking, having always a strong inclination for 
visiting foreign countries ; and when he did apply to the bishop he 
was rejected because he was too young *, His uncle however pros 
cured him the office of private tutor in the family of a neighbouring 
gentleman, where he continued about a year: but being averse to 
the:necessary confinement he quitted his friends, and having saved 
about thirty pounds, and procured a geod horse, he left the country. 
- © His friends, after an absence of six weeks, without having heard 


what had become of him, concluded he had quitted the kingdom ;. 


when he suddenly returned to his mother’s house without a penny, 
upon a poor little horse not worth twenty shillings, which he called 
Fiddle-Back. His mother, as might be expected, was highly of- 
fended, but his brothers and sisters had contrived to meet him there, 
and at length effected a reconciliation. 

: pg required to account for the loss of his money and linen, 
and the horse on which he had departed, he told them that he had 
been at Cork, where he had sold his horse, and paid for his passage 
for America, to a captain of a ship. But the winds proving contrary 
for three weeks, he had amused hiinself by seeing every thing curi- 
ous in and about that city, and on the day the wind proved fair, 








‘ * The tradition in the di-cese of Elphin is, that he was rejected 
by bishop Synge, to whom he effered himself a candidate, either be- 
cause he had neglected the professional studies, or from a. (perhaps 
exaggerated} report of irregularities at college.’ 

‘ + “T'wo guineas in Irish currency is 21. 5s. 6d.’ 
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“ing engaged with a party in an excursion into the country, his 
pe a cil. had hs sail without him. He continued in 
Cork till he had only two guineas left, out of which he paid forty 
shillings for Fiddle-Back, and when he wished to return home he had 
only the remaining crown * in his pocket. Although this was 
rather too little for a journey of a hundred and twenty miles, he had 
intended to visit, on the road not far from Cork, a dear friend he had 
known in college, who had often pressed him to spend a summer at 
his house, and on whose assistance he depended for supplies. In this 
expectation he had given half his little stock to a poor woman in his 
way, who had solicited relief for herself and eight children, their 
father having been seized for rent and thrown into jail. 

¢ He found his friend just recovering from a severe illness: who 
received him in his cap and slippers, but expressed the greatest joy 
to see him, and eagerly inquired what agreeable occasion had so 
‘ happily brought him into that country. Oliver, delighted to think 
‘ his distresses were now at an end, concealed no part of them from hig 
host ; to gratify his fine feelings and to excite his sympathy, he re- 
resented in the strongest terms not only his present destitute condi- 
tion, but the little prospect he had of returning home, on account 
of having so highly disobliged his family, and observed, that it must 
be a work of time, and wl long intercession, before he could again 
expect to: be received into favour. The melancholy silence with 
% which’ his affecting tale was heard he attributed to the tenderest 
a compassion; and the frequent sighs of his friend, as he walked 
about rubbing his hands, and deeply lost in thought, consoled him 
under the dismal recital, The uncommon length of his friend’s 
silence enabled him to renew the subject, and to expatiate on his 
hopeless situation, till it was at length terminated by his host’s ob- 
serving very drily, how inconvenient it was for him to receive com- 
pany in his present state of weakness; that he had no provision in 
the house for a healthy person; he had nothing but slops and milk 
diet for himself ; of which, if he pleased, Mr. Goldsmith might par- 
take, but he feared it would not soon be got ready. ' This was dismal 
news to our hungry traveller, who, alas! had fasted the whole day, 
and it was not till six o’clock, when an eld woman appeared and 
spread the table, on which she laid a small bowl of sagoe for her , 
master, and a porringer of sour milk, with a piece of brown bread 
for his guest. This being soon dispatched, the invalid pleaded the 
necessity of going early to bed, and left poor Oliver to his own me- 
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i ditations. 

; ‘In the morning, consulting with his friend on his unfortunate 
& situation, he advised him to hasten home without loss of time, as 
: his family must be highly offended at his absence. On this Oliver 
e ventured to solicit the loan of a guinea for the support of himself and 
f his horse on the road. Here again his host gravely advised him 
5 against running in debt, and urged that his own illness had deprived 
: him of all his cash. But, my dear friend, said he, you may sell 
: your horse for money sufficient to bear your charges, and I will fur- 
‘#* Two guineas in Irish currency is 21. 5s. 6d, 
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nish you with another for the journey. When Oliver desired him 
to produce this steed, he drew from under a bed an oaken staff. 
At which the poor youth was so one that he was going to apply 
it to his pate, when a loud knocking at the gate gave notice of the 
approach of a visitant. This was a neighbouring gentleman of a very 
engaging aspect ; to whom, as if nothing had happened, our traveller 
was presented as the very ingenious young friend who had been mene 
tioned to him with such high encomiums while they were at college. 

¢ The visit concluded with an invitation of the two friends to 
dine at that gentleman’s house on the morrow. Too this Oliver at 
first reluctantly consented; but as he really stood in want of a dinner, 
at length he went, and was highly pleased with the entertainment. 
In the evening, when they were about to return, their host, who 
had observed some glances which shewed all was not right between 
the two fellow collegians, insisted that Mr. Goldsmith should stay 
and spend some days at his house ; who at parting desired the other 
would take care of the horse he had-so kindly offered him, and not 
surfeit his friends with their milk diet. To this our gentleman only 
replied with a sneer, and left Oliver to tell all the circumstances of 
his treatment; at which his generous host laughed heartily, and 
assured him it agreed with his neighbour’s general character. | 

¢ Here our wanderer was most hospitably entertained, and ——_ 
urged to prolong his stay, with a liberal offer to be supplied wit 
whatever money he should want, and a man and horse to attend him 
home. Oliver begged leave to depart at the end of three days ; 
which were most agreeably spent in the none of this worthy gen- 
tleman and two beautiful daughters, who did al? in their power to 
entertain and divert him. At his departure, he refused the offer of 
the servant and the horse, and only accepted the loan of three half 
guineas. | 

‘ And now, dear mother, he concluded, after having struggled 
so hard to come home to you, I wonder you are not more rejoiced to 
see me.—She and all present expressed their joy at his return, and 
enjoined him to transmit the most early and grateful acknowledgments 
to his kind benefactor.’ 


By the assistance of his Uncle Contarine, to whose per- 
severing friendship he always acknowleged himself greatly ob- 
liged, and for whom he ever expressed the highest respect, 
Goldsmith removed, about the year 1752, from Ireland to Edin- 
burgh, for the purpose of studying physic. 


¢ Among many instances which might be mentidned of his heed- 
lessness and absence at this period, the following may be recorded. 
Goldsmith, baving on his arrival from Leith at Edinburgh employed 
a cawdy or porter to take his luggage, set off in search of a lodging } 
which having taken, and told the cawdy to leave his ietgsieolea, A 
sallied forth to take a view of the city without having inquired the 
name of his landlady or that of the street in which she lived. Having 
wandered about till it was dark, he recollected his omission when it 
was too late to remedy it, and, had he not fortunately met with the 
porter whom he had engaged in the merning, he might probably have 


remained all night in the street. 
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¢ With this landlady he had agreed not ome for lodging but 
board; but as the latter was very scantily supplied, of which he used 
to give a very ludicrous account, namely, that she made a leg of mutton, 
dished up in different modes, serve them for a week, a dish of broth 
being made from the bones on the seventh day, he found it expedient 
to remove to a lodging where were other students of medicine, whom 
he frequently entertained with his songs and stories. These ene 
deavours to amuse, it must be confessed, were, however, from an 
inordinate desire of gaining applause, and of setting the table in a 
roar, too often blended with grimace and buffoonery, from which 
defects, notwithstanding he was afterwards introduced into the po- 
litest company, his conversation was never wholly exempt.’ 


From Edinburgh he proceeded to Leyden ; where he resided 
about a year, and studied chemistry under Gaubius (erroneously 
printed Gambius), and anatomy under Albinus. In this situa- 
tion, he suffered many vicissitudes ef fortune; for here he 
shewed himself addicted to gaming, a practice which occa- 
sioned all the future hardships that he underwent, and is the 
fatal consequences of which originated those deviationg}from 
integrity and honour that sullied his moral character. On 
leaving Leyden, he made the tour of a great part-of-Europe 
on foot, and met with many adventures which he has related 
in his Vicar of Wakefield; and in the year 1756, he arrived 
in London. We extract the account of him at this period, 
which was furnished by a very respectable physician, with 
whom he had been intimate at Edinburgh: 


“¢ From the time of Goldsmith’s leaving Edinburgh in the year 
1754, I never saw him till the year 1756, when I was in London 
attending the hospitals andlectures. Early in January, he called-upon 
me one morning before I was up ; and, on my entering the room, I 
recognised my old acquaintance dressed in a rusty full trimmed black 
suit, with his pockets full of papers, which instantly reminded me 
of the poet in Garrick’s farce of Lethe. After we had finished our 
breakfast, he drew from his pocket part of a tragedy, which he said 
he had brought for my correction ; in vain I pleaded inability, when 
he began to read ; and every part, on which I expressed a doubt as to 
the propriety, was immediately blotted out. I then more earnestly 
pressed him not to trust to my judgment, but to the opinion of per- 
sons better qualified to decide on dramatic compositions, on which he 
told me that he had submitted his production, so far as he had writ- 
ten, to Mr. Richardson, the author of Clarissa ; on which I perempe 
torily declined offering another criticism on the performance. The 
name and subject of the tragedy have unfortunately escaped my mee 
mory, neither do I recollect with exactness how much he had write 
ten, though I am inclined to believe that he had not completed the 
third act: I never heard whether he afterwards finished it. In this 
visit I remember his relating a strange Quixotic scheme he had in 
contemplation of going to decipher the inscriptions on the qwrittes 
mountains, though he was altogether ignorant of Arabic, or the 
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language in which they might be supposed to be written. The salary 
Of Zool. per annum which liad been left for the purpose was the 
temptation !” 

In London, Goldsmith became acquainted and associated 
with literary characters of the first eminence ; and, could he 
have added common prudence to his other qualities, he might 
have passed a happy and respectable life, since the popularity 
of his writings relieved him from the pressure of poverty: bur 
no supplies, however ample, were sufficient to meet those 
demands which were occasioned by his inordinate love of play, 
and his other irregularities. — We are informed that 


_ © Dr. Johnson took every opportunity that presented itself of 
praising the talents and genius of our author. Goldsmith’s medical 
friend, by whose ‘valuable and interesting communications we have 
been much obliged, has furnished us with the following anecdote : 

‘6 J was dining: at Sir Joshua Reynolds’s, August 7, 1773, where, 
amongst other company, were the Archbishop of Tuam and Mr, 
(now Lord) Eliot ; when, the latter making use of some sarcastical 
reflections on Goldsmith, Johnson broke ovt warmly in his defence, 
and, in the course of a spirited eulogium, said, ¢ Is there a man, Sir, 
now’ who can pen an essay with such ease and elegance as Gold- 
smith”? 2’ 

In the very amusing account of our great lexicographer 
with which the late Mr. Boswell furnished the world, we find 
many sentiments of Dr. Johnson highly honourable to the 
talents, and some creditable to the character, of our poet. 
These passages are with much propriety introduced into the 
present work; and, in addition to them, we are furnished 
with anecdotes communicated by Dr. Percy, Bishop of Dro- 
more. 

On the whole, we have perused the biographical part of this 
first volume with real satisfaction, and can recommend it to 
the attention of our readers as replete with curious and enter- 
taining matter. | | 

With regard to the arrangement of Goldsmith’s composi- 
tions ;—Vol. 1. contains his Vicar of Wakefield, and his inquiry 
into the present state of polite learning. In the second, are 
inserted his poems and plays. In the Hermit, we find the 
following stanza introduced, which was communicated by 
Richard Archdall, Esq., who received it from the author. It 
comes immediately after the 29th stanza inthe original ; 


¢ And when, beside me in the dale, 
He carol’d lays of love, __ 
His breath lent fragrance to the gale, 
And music to the grove’? 
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The whole of ‘the’ third’ volume’ is: occupied , by the Citizen 
of the World; and the: fourth contains the lives of Dr.Pars 
nell and Lord Bolingbroke, prefaces to various publications, 
the Bee, and other essays.—The work is handsomely ‘printed, 
and is ordamiénted with an engraving of: the author from.a 


picture by Sir Joshua Reynolds: : : | S.R. 


os 





Art. VII. Religion without Cant : or, a Preservative against Luke- 
warmness and Intolerance, Fanaticism, Superstition, and Impiety. 
By Robert Fellowes, A. M. of St. Mary-Hall, Oxford; Author 
of a Picture of Christian Philosophy, &c. &c. 8vo. pp. 460. 

» gs. Boards. White. 1801. ~~ , Ou 

, E are not now, for the first time, to introduce Mr..Fel- 

lowes to the acquaintance of otir readers:.on more than 
one occasion,’ we have already laid - before them his‘claims to 
their attention and their praise; and it might suffice to. furnish 
them with an account of the present volume without atty. pre- 


fatory remarks, A peculiar opportunity presents itself,show- 
eyer, of adding great weight to our testimony in the. -writer’s 
favor; and both the justice due to merit, and the hope-of 
doing good by holding virtue up to view.and to imitation; im 
duce us to profit by the circumstance. From a note, ‘then, to 
Dr. Part’s Spital Sermon *, we extract the: following character 


of the author of this volume: . 

‘© Of Mr. Fellowes, curate of Harbury in Warwickshtre, in con- 
sequence of some reproaches that have been lately thrown upon his 
intellectual and moral character, I am bounden. to say.that I am ac- 
quaintéd with’no clergyman if this or any neighbouring copnty, who 
is more respectable for diligence in his studies, for. acuteness in_ his 
understanding, for purity in his principles, for regularity and earnest-. 
ness in the discharge of his clerical duties, or integrity in the whole 
tenor of his life. He possesses only a scanty income, and has, no 
prospect, I believe, of ecclesiastical preferment. But he administers 
medicine to the sick, he gives alms to the needy, he offers instruc- 
tion to the ignorant, he §‘-visits the fatherless and the widow in their 
affiction,”? and keeps ‘ himself,” in no common degree, ‘ unspotted 
from the world.””—He has sense enough to be a Christian. without 
bigotry, and virtue enough tg be a philosopher without profaneness. 
He professes Christianity from conviction, he explains. it with’ per- 
spicuity, he defends it with ardour, and he comments upon ‘the 
temper and actions of its blessed Author with reverence the most 
profound, and eloquence the most impressive. After all, it must be 
confessed that Mr. Fellowes does not assent to some positions of 
Mr. Wilberforce about original sin: but for the attempt to refute 
Mr. Wilberforce, some enlightened believers may applaud, ahd 
some orthodox churchmen, I believe, would pardon him.” hate 
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* Sce Rev, for March last, p. 248. 
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This picture, though sketched by the hand of friendship, 
eeems to be a faithful likeness. Mr. Fellowes appears to pos. 
sess a clearness of conception, and a virtuous manliness of 
character ; he is a lover of religion which produces pure and 
unostentatious morality ; and he is a hater of the cant which 
commonly attaches to fanaticism. Much, however, as we 
admire the tendency of his former publications, and applaud 
the object of that now before us, we should have presented 
him with more unqualified commendation, had he been less 
severe on the motives of fanatical leaders; had he abstained 
from reflecting on Evangelical Preachers, which he does ina 
no p. 63, as ‘ loving darkness better than light, because their 
decds are evil;’ and, cautiously avoiding personalities, had he 
confined himself entirely to the exposure of the errors and 
pernicious tendencies of modern fanaticism. Nothing is more 
certain, inthe opinion of men of sense and learning, than that 
the gospel of Christ is much misrepresented ; and that the view 
of the Christian doctrine, which some mistaken Zealots are 
Continually exhibiting to the people, is neither correct nor inno-« 
cuous. Its nature is adapted to captivate the vulgar: but the 
season of their preference, if fairly scrutinized, will not be 
found to reflect any honour on its object. The language of 
fanaticism is so degrading to morality, that he is a friend to 
genuine religion who exposes its fallacy, and the fatal im- 
pression which it is likely to make on common minds.—The 
words of the §* modest Foster,” as Pope calls him, are so nicely 
discriminative, and so immediately apply to the subject before 
us, that, had they occurred to Mr. F., we should probably 
have found them among his quotations: 

‘6 To preach Christ (said this amiable man) is universally allowed 
to be the duty of every Christian minister. But what does it mean? 
-—’Tis not to use his name as a charm, to work up our hearers to a 
warm pitch of enthusiasm, without any foundation of reason ta sup- 
port it.—’Tis not to make his person and his offices incomprehen- 
eible.—’T'is not to exalt his glory, as a kind condescending Saviour, 
to the dishonor of the supreme and unlimited goodness of the Cre- 
ator and Father of the universe, who is represented as stern and 
inexorable, expressing no indulgence to his guilty creatures, byt de- 
manding full and rigorous satisfaction for their offences.—’Tis not to 
encourage undue and presumptuous reljances on his merits and inter- 


cession, to the contempt of virtue and good works. No: but to, — 


yepresent him as a /awgiver as well as a Saviour, as a preacher of 
righteousness, as one who has given us a most noble i complete 
system of morals, enforced by the most substantia] and worthy 
motives ; and to shew, that the whole scheme of our yedemption 16 

@ doctrine according to godliness.”? 
This is unquestionably the mode of preaching Christ which 
existed among the Apostles, and which every friend to 
sational 
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rational Christianity must be desirous of seeing universally 


dopted. 
; panel of the progress. of fanaticism, Mr..Fellowes labours 


to bring back the general sentiment to the gospel standard ; and 
go earnest is he on this head, that he wishes (p. 131, note,) 
that the ministers of the Established Church were compelled to 
teach nothing but that pure morality which Christ taught, withe 


out any cant or any mystery. 

‘ Christian divines,’ says he, ¢ do not sufficiently call the attention 
of the young, of the old, and the middle-aged, to the eternal im- 

rtance of practical soberness, righteousness, and godliness.— Find. 
ing the great indifference of Christians in general to these most in- 
teresting topics, finding some separating religion from morals, or 
morals from religion, making the gospel of Jesus contemptible or 
ridiculous, polluting it with cant, or perplexing it with sophisms, 
lowering its sublimity by their frivolous and unworthy glosses, or 
burying its simplicity under an abyss of dark and doubtful disputa- 
tions, i have endeavoured in this work, as well as in my Picture of 
Christian Philosophy, to warm the hearts of men with the spirit of 
true righteousness, and to lead them into a right track of thinking 
on the doctrines.and the duties, on the true character and genius, of 
Christianity.’ 

The work commences with an examination and refutation 
of some of the most fashionable tenets of modern fanaticism ; 
after which the author proceeds distinctly to discuss the points 
at issue between rational divines and those who, in the cant 
of the times, are called Evangelical preachers. He contends 
that man‘is a free agent, and accountable for his actions only 
to God the moral governor; that the doctrine of original sin *, 
as taught by the fanatics, is incompatible with the moral go- 
vernment of God, and the nature of man; and that what is 
called original righteousness is a mere fiction. 


¢ Man,’ he observes, ¢ did not originally possess any thing like an 
ingenerate habit of righteousness ; but he possessed at the beginning, as 
he has done in all ages and generations since, certain tendencies to 
good, implanted in his nature 5 and which he is required to invigorate 
by cultivation. He brings into the world certain powers, as those 
of reason and the moral sense, which are necessary to him as a moral 
agent, accountable for his actions; he possesses the power of dis- 
cerning good from evil, and of choosing between them; and on the 
right use of these powers, much of his present and all his future 
happiness.depends. If he prudently exercise and carefully improve 
these salutary faculties of his nature, he doeth good ; if he misapply 
‘them, he doeth evil. If he do good, he continueth in favour with 
God ; if he do evil, he falls, as Adam fell, under his displeasure.’ 





ee 


* In another place, he terms the doctrine of hereditary corruption‘ 


@ loathsome doctrine. 
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A judicious dissertation on Faith is next given; in which 
the author explains the general nature of faith, detects the 
mistakes which are propagated respecting it, and, while he 
exposes the folly of imayining that sensation 1s the proper seat 
of faith, defines saving faith to be a conviction of the mind, 
blended with the persuasion of the heart. In this chapter he 
addresses himself to infidels on the one hand, and to fanatics 
on the other; and his reasoning merits the serious consideras 
tion of both, 

The doctrine of Regeneration comes next under review ; 
and Mr. F.’s mode of argument will be suificiently evinced by 
the following extracts : 


¢ The Fanatics suppose regeneration to be a change wrought in 
the soul in direct opposition to the will and the affections. Accord- 
‘ing to their notions, the rational faculties of the creatuté are as 
little concerned in the production of the new dirth as they are in that 
of our original formation in the womb. ‘They feign that man is, by 
the constitution of his nature, so prone to evil, and so averse to 
good, that his deprayity is inherent and incyrable. ‘This depravity, 
they say, exposes us, from the first moment of our existence, to 
God’s wrath and damvation. ‘Thus they represent God as angr 
with us, for no other reason than because we are born. . But this is 
0 gross a perversion of scripture and reason,. that it hardly deserves 
a confutation. God cannot be angry with us merely for being born; 
for we are born without our consent, and have no choice given us 
either to be born or not, either to have or not to have existence. 

‘ Our natural birth can be no transgression, for there can be no 
criminality in any act whatever to which the will does not consent.’ 

¢ A man must be a siuner before “if 13 necessary for him to be a 
penitent. Repentance implies a strong conviction of sinfulness’s but 
a man cannot repent of sins which he never committed, and which coh- 
sequently can make no impression upon his conscience. Moral guilt 
must, therefore, be first contracted by some actual, personal trans- 
gressions, before we can be accounted sinners in the sight of Ged: 
and when personal disobedience has made us sinners, it is necessary 
that a change be wrought in our moral disposition and habits, that 
we turn from sin unto holiness, and be renewed in the spirit of our 
minds. | 

‘ Thus the doctrine of regeneration becomes clear and easy ; for 
regeneration implies a reformation from bad habits unto good; a 
return from the paths of iniquity unto those of righteousness; it is, 
in fact, only another name tor repentance confirmed; that repent- 
with which ¢auseth not only sorrow fer sin, but produces newness 
of life,’ ) 


Impressed with the importance of just sentiments on this 
subject, the author concludes the chapter with this address t 
the Christian: 

€ Believe not, O Christian! that thou ecomest into the world 
with a heart indisposed to good, and disposed to evil, full of cor- 

ruption 
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ruption and iniquity ; but rather know that thou art born innocent 
and upright, and that it is only by personal acts of sin, hardening into 
habits of sin, that thou becomest a transgressor, subject to the wrath 
of God, and, without repentance, liable to damnation. Remember, 
that, like the first parent of the human race, thou art placed here im 
a state of trial; and that thou wilt be happy or ilmenerte ee death, 
in proportion to the habits of goodness or depravity which thou aCe 
quirest. im this mortal life. When thy heart and affections are 
estranged from the love of God, and when habits of unrighteousness 
are incorporated in thy flesh ; when sin becomes, as It were, a law in 
thy members, so that thy reason is subjugated by its influence, and 
thy sense of right has become too impotent to prevent the practice of 
wrong; then let me beseech thee to remember, that nothing but true 
and unfeigned repentance can save thy soul ; and that no repentance 
can be sincere or saving, that does not purify the mind and affections, 
that does not convince the mind of the necessity of obedience to 
the divine will, and interest the affections in its practice.’ 





A distinct chapter is also devoted to the Doctrine of Grace, 
of which a scriptural, rational, and practical account ts given ; 
and the notions of the fanatics are strenuously combated. To 
this part succeeds a plain and aifectionate recommendation of 
the practice of repentance ; with an explanation of the manner 
in which temptations may be resisted and conquered, and of 
the causes of religious error and unbelief. Respecting the di- 
versities of religious opinion, Mr. F. makes these liberal obser- 
vations, and in a note addresses himself to Dr. Priestley: 





¢ All modes of faith, though they may not be consonant to each 
other, or agreeable to the determinations of scripture, will, probably, 
be acceptab’e to. God, ‘if they do not encourage immorality of con- 
duct 5 for, while some points of faith and doctrine seem tco dark to 
be made clear, and too intricate to be unravelled *, the duties of 
morality are always so strongly and plainly enforced, that any faith, 
which is adverse ta moral obligation, must necessarily be contrary to the 
doctrine of Christ.’— 

‘ af points of faith be left dubious, men may embrace different 
opinions respecting them, and yet not err in the sight of Ged. 
That many points of faith are left dubious, appears from this, that 
while different churches adopt different creeds, learned and con- 
scientious members of the same church often differ in certain spe- 
culative matters of belief. Some think that there are three persons 
in the Godhead, others only one+; some think that grace is a mie 
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* * From primary design, or subsequent corruption? 

‘ + I wish that Dr. Priestley, instead of lavishing so much time 
and talents on a fruitiess controversy, had profited by the. following 
remarks‘of Grotius: ‘ Vix est ut, chm de Deo loquimur, utamur 
vocibus que omnes incommodas interpretationes effugiant. Scholz 
Grace ct Latine, post multas curiosas et audaecs disputationes, in 
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raculous infusion; others think that what is called grace is that divine 
blessing which, in the moral order of things, and, according to 
fixed and established laws, as constant and uniform as those in the 
natural world, always attends on the operations of goodness. On 
these, and many other knotty questions in Christian theology, indi. 
viduals have differed, and may and perhaps always will differ; but 
they cannot 80 easily differ about the duties of Christian practice ; 
because those duties are not obscurely expressed, or of doubtful and 
equivocal construction. They do not admit of a diversity of opinions 
on their sanctity or importance; and that faith, therefore, cannot 
be agreeable to the will of God, or censistent with the gospel of 
his Son, which generates a practice opposite to those rules of life, 
which the author of christianity both taught and practised ; from 
whose yoke no man is free, and whose obligations no man, whatever may 
be his speculative belef, bas a privilege to violate. No man rig 
sound in his faith who is unsound in his morals. This seems a clear, 
‘self-evident, scriptural truth; and the present state of the world, 
and the foolish disputes and pernicious errors at present prevailing 
among Christians, require it to be so universally known, that I 
wish had strength of lungs to make it heard, and strength of 
mind to make it understood, from one end of the earth even unto the 


other.’ 

Being averse to divisions in the church of Christ, the 
author proceeds to descant on the evils of dissension; hoping 
to assuage the rancour of religious animosity, and to in- 
duce Christians to promote, on a broad and liberal basis, ec- 
clesiastical union. As a member of the Established Church, 
he argues with sectaries in its favour; and his reasoning is of 
a temperate and conciliating cast. While he allows that these 
ought to be no dominion exercised over the judgment of the 
meanest individual in matters of religion, and that the liturgy 
has its defects, he contends that, * taken for all in all,” it is 
sufficient for the purposes of soberness, righteousness, and 
godliness. Let him here speak for himself: 





verbis tandem convenerunt, in eorum explicatione sepé dissident. 
Graci veteres quidam appellant teorous vraekews (subsistendi modos) 
id quod Latini Personas. Czterim commodissima ac minimé in- 
tricata mihi videtur explicatio, quam ecclesia Greca, que erat Con- 
stantinopoli, tunc cum urbs ea caperetur, exhibuit Turcarum Sultano. 
Res secundz delicatos faciunt, res adverse sobrios. Veruntamen 
vocibus theologicis, que conciliorum universalium auctoritate aut magno 
consensu eruditorum recepte sunt, reluctandum non est. Non enim ita 
imprudenter ficte sunt, ut non commodam interpretationem reci- 
piant, atque etiam a multis commode sint explicate. Quisus s& 
ADDERE AUT €ERTE TACERE, MULTO EST SATIUS, QUAM OB RES 
SIBI] NON MINUS QUAM ALIIS OBSCURAS, ET NIHIL AD EMEN- 
DATIONEM MORUM PERTINENTES TURBARE REM MAXIMAM PACEM 


ECCLESIZ£.”’ Grot. Op. tom. iil p. 615. 
¢ Those 
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¢ Those sects who pretend that the partial blemishes, or the parti- 
eular defects, which they descry in the Church of England, are the 
grounds of their separation, ought surely to consider whether its 
general exccllence and its general usefulness might not, with more 
reason, become the grounds of their conformity. The latter furnish 
stronger arguments for support, than the former for opposition ; 
the one stronger motives for assent, than the other for dissension. 


If the evil be more than balanced by the good, the establishment is’ 


not to be reprobated, because the good is not greater than it is, or 
so great as it might be; for, of what civil, or what religious insti- 
tutions, that ever existed in the world, was the good produced €i- 
tirely answerable to the expectation, to the capacity, or the possi- 
bility ? If it be objected by some sects, that they cannot continue 
in communion with the Church of England, because she holds tenets 
which they deem unscriptural ; may we not, without offence, exhort 
them to consider that ‘ charity is the bond of perfection,” and ** ibe 
end of the commandment??? and that ecclesiastical peace, which is 
disturbed by their schisms and broken by their divisions, is a part of 
charity 2’ 

The chapter on the genius of Christian charity we have 
perused with much pleasure and satisfaction; as we have also 
that which concludes the work, and which treats on the nae 
ture, tendencies, and superior importance of moral action. 
We cannot refrain, however, from expressing our surprise 
that, while Mr. F., with so much energy and pure reasoning, 
enforces the duty of justice and charity on man, he should 
think it possible (see note p. 349,) that, under the government 
of infinite rectitude and goodness, the punishment of an im- 
perfect creature for sin ‘ may be eternal. His language on this 
head is expressive of doubt and modesty: but we are sorry 
that, in a work so replete with expanded and liberal senti- 
ments, such a note should have appeared under any sem- 
blance or modification. 

All enlightened Christians will certainly thank Mr. Fellosves 
for hisstrenuous efforts to repress both modern infidelity and mo- 
dern fanaticism ; and for arguing the cause of religion so impres- 
sively as to fill the mind with a conviction of its worth, and to 
influence the heart and conduct by the purity of its precepts. 
True, plain, and rational morality is with him the perfection 
of natural and revealed religion; and, in opposition to the 
flights of enthusiasm, he represents moral good as the greatest 
good. If he abhors cant, and is sometimes rather severe on 
those whom he suspects of this failing, he is an ardent lover 
of righteousness, and exhorts all churches to regard charity as 
the bond of perfectness. 


Arr. 
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Arr. VIL. The Principles of Morality. ‘By George Ensor, Esq. 
Svo. pp. 357- 6s. Boards. Jordan. 180). 

HWE author of this publication touches on a variety of pres 
liminary points, before he arrives at that which is the 
immediate object of his work. On the question of the credit 
due to our senses, he dissents from Berkeley; and he en- 
deavours, at some length, to shew that the reports of the 
senses of different men are reconcileable. Admitting that he 


is founded in that conclusion, it meets but a very small part of 


the ingenious bishop’s argument 5 of whose system it may be 
observed, that it is as rarely adopted as it is difficult to be cons 
futed.—Mr. Ensor * next combats the ghosts of innate ideas 3 
a disposition ta again conjure them up having been shewn by 


some late Scotch philosophers. 

Equally sceptical, but less learned and even more desultory 
than Bolingbroke, this author vehemently arraigns that philo- 
sopher’s remarks in favour. of the late origin of the world. 
Animadyerting on what he and Lucretius advance on this sub- 
ject, Mr. E. observes: 


‘It has been asked, if the world was made in time, w rhy are there 
no records more ancient than certain wonderful writings? Pliny says, 
that the magician, Moses, lived many years after Zoroaster ; Strabo, 
that the Turduli, a people of Spain, had grammatical, historical, 
and legal compositions, six thousand years eFaie his time; to whicli 
Bochart answers compendiously, this is a fable, because at that time 
the deluge had not happened: thus the dogma of-religion at once, 
and without inquiry or reason, decides against any period wich ex 
ceeds what it pleases-to specify. 

‘ Lucretius demands, if wars preceded those of Thebes wiih Troy, 
why have they not been celebrated by poetry ? This is to decide, not 
by knowledge, but ignorance: were it just, the Arabians might 
abridge the continuance of European governments to a few cetis 
tutes; as'Abulfeda says, the kingdoms of the Franks and negroes 
are equally unknown. Nothing is more absurd than to consider the 
sneticeinls of time, the period of the world’s commencement, as they 
tteec and perish like-the particles that compose the human form: 
few of the Greek and Roman classics have descended entire, and 
some have only a nominal existence 5 scarcely one of the Gabrs can 
read P ahlavi, or are acquainted with the Zend; the style of Rabel- 
Jais is antique ; and Chaucer, by a mere English reader, is with dif- 
ficulty undersiood,’— 

‘ Some suppose knowledge must always advances yet, how many 
nations, excelling in arts ae wisdom, have been Maeoel to igno- 
sance and barbarity. - Britain, which had made a considerable pros 
gress under the <tc by the outrage of foreign ‘and domestic 
robbers, relapsed on their departure i into its former rudeness. A pase 





* The anagram, probably, of the author’s real name. 
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sage in Procopius manifests how soon notorious facts give place to 
lies and prodigies. Britain ‘¢ is divided into two parts; to the exst 
*- is fruitful, and abounds with inhabitants ; to the westward, human 
life could not be supported half an hour.—Here the souls of the dei d 
transported.””— 
m = pein still farther expose the littleness of mind, that on such 
ounds presumes the yesterday’s beginning of the world. _ 

¢ What has not been committed against its annals by bigots and 
conquerors? It was the avowed design of Adolphus, the successor 
of Alaric, to change the order of the existing world, and, by erecting 
an empire on the ruins of the Roman name, originate a new series 
of events. What the Goth devised has been often perpetrated. 
The Gaurs say that Alexander burned their religious books, which, 
like the Bedas of the Hindoos, contained all their religious, moral, 
and philosophical knowledge. By the order of Omar, an immense 
library was distributed to heat the public baths of Alexandria. Astro- 
homical observations in Persia, containing (it is said) an immense 
portion of time, were made known to Hipparchius ; yet the oblivion 
occasioned by the same barbarian was so complete, that, according 
to Gibbon, ‘ the modern Persians are wholly ignorant of the vic- 
tory of Sapor over the Romans—an event so glorious to their 
nation.” Thus their own brutality to the Egyptians was retaliated: 
for, at the instigation of the magi, they attacked and overcame that 
people, destroying at the same time their temples, and all the tradi- 
tionary and learned treasures of that singular nation. 

‘ What cruel ravages have been made on the literary bequests of 
the Greeks and Romans! In the reign of Theodosius, a library of 
two hundred thousand volumes, a present from Antony to Cleopatra, 
fell a victim to the Christian priesthood. Pope Gregory’s perse- 
cution of heathen authors will give immortal infamy to his name. 
During the reformer’s crusade in Edward the Sixth’s reign, litera- 
ture a every kind was sacrificed ; books of general knowledge, be- 
cause they were useless; those of geometry and astronomy, because 
they merely contained nécromancy and magic. 

‘ When the Protestants in Scotland superseded the former super- 
stition, ** Abbies, cathedrals, churches, libraries, records, and even 
the sepulchres of the dead, perished in one common ruin.”? ~ Robert- 
son and Hume also inform us, that when Edward the First invaded 
Scotland, he ransacked the depositories of the kingdom, destroy- 
ing whatever related to its history and independance; and, ou this 
account, allrelations prior to that period are fabulous and doubtful. 

‘ Nor is this merciless spirit unknown to the most distant regions 
of the earth. The Seredaw told Symes*, that the archives of Pegue 
were destroyed by the state’s convulsions. Chihoamti, the Chinese 
conqueror, ordered the professors of philosophy to be slain, and their 
books consumed: in consequence, the missionaries relate, all 
memorials, three centuries before this era, are apocryphal. ‘hese 
facts explain why there is such a paucity of autheitic records, and 
Py what means civilized nations re-immerge into their primeval bar- 

arity. 





— 


Mr. Ensor 


‘ * Embassy to Ava, p. 192. 
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Mr. Ensor lays great stress on the fall of empires, and the 
ravages of the elements, as accounting for the oblivion of past 
times. 

Divines have incurred this writer’s high displeasure by call- 
ing men atheists ; a sort of beings of which he denies the 

ossible existence. His great argument is founded on the ab- 
surdity of the tenet: but this would weigh equally against the 
supposition of there being any believers in transubstantiation ; 
for can it be more difficult to refuse assent to the idea of a 
God, .than to believe that a piece of bread is the Creator and 
Sovereign Ruler of all things? | 

In a few subsequent pages, the author ably sums up the 
mummieries and contrivances by which Paganism, and other 
superstitions, laid such complete hold on the minds of men. 

The grand tenet of modern infidelity, namely, that which 
makes fear the parent of religion, is here confidently and 
strenuously maintained ; and if quotations in profusion could 
establish the point, it could not well be doubted. ‘The author 
then combats the doctrine of the soul’s immortality, and thus 
concludes his observations on that important head: ‘I do not 
deny the immortality of the soul as an emanation; but it 

y: seems to me the most extreme frenzy to suppose that man 
‘shall survive his mortality on earth, in a conscious independ- 
ent existence.’ Religious belief, he strangely insists, lends no 
support to morality, and has no beneficial influence on human 
conduct. | 

He next considers the subject of prophecies; a topic which 
he very lightly estimates, disposing of it by alleging that pre- 
dictions were exceedingly common in the pagan world, and 
that the faculty of uttering them was taught as an art.—The 
effect of the confessions of dying persons, as urged in favor of 
religion, he thus meets : 


"ee. ommemegpeners 





‘ Cleomenes, on being reproached for having, in a severe illness, 
fallen, from his contempt of prophecies, divination, and such non- 
sense, to implicit credulity, excused himself by saying, I am not 
what I was; but the priesthood consider dereliction of mind, by 
sickness or dotage, the time for sound and deliberate thinking. 
Wheh the mind is enfeebled, the prejudices of infancy recur, ae 
sprains suffered in youth break forth with their original violence ' 
when robustness and strength give place to weakness and decay.’ 


The following passages particularly manifest the spirit of 
this publication, as well as the author’s turn of mind: 


‘ Were the lapses of philosophical minds much more numerous and 
extreme than they are, shall superstition dare to contrast them with 
its mad and planetary hopes? whatever be the errors of philosophy, 
they are confessedly human, and by human means may be corrected. 

Philosophy 
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Philosophy depends on argument, superstition on credulity ; the one 
rests on the uniform experience of things, the other on their vio- 
lation. Philosophy does not parley with the apprehensions of the 
timid ; it does not press into its service denunciations of eternal and 
excruciating vengeance ; its professors are not supplied by revenues 
extorted from the prime necessaries of the people; it requires no 
statute villanously foisted into the legal code, to protect its tenets 
from disquisition ; for, truth and freedom, not falsehood and tyranny, 
are its aim.’ 

¢ There are men who think, that ‘no public service can be per- 
formed except from personal interest, and that none would (unless 
from disappointment or ill usage) render himself obnoxious to the 

riesthood, a body of men, whose established order alone, in a well- 
ee kingdom is immense, whose power is universal; for, besides 
other revenues, they appropriate five millions annually of the culti- 
vated product of the soil. My motive is not vexation from disap- 
pointed hopes ; for I never asked any man, in or out of place, directly 
or indirectly, for office or emolument; nor envy, nor revenge, for 
none (even in the peevish account of the world) ever injured me 
nor party, for I neither know the chiefs nor partizans of any poli- 
tical sect, nor ever was of any club or close society, under whatever 
kind appellation the members conceal their designs of interest and 
power. My aim is not popular ambition; my sentiments were never 
popular; nor wealth, nor artificial honours; for who was ever re- 
warded by places or pensions, or royal favours, who struck at the 
root of vulgar credulity ? I cannot devise any motive, unless indig- 
nation at seeing the world goaded by superstitious terrors; and ope 
pressed by an exorbitant tax, to support those who have ever con- 
spired against the happiness and dignity of their species, their liberty, 
and reason.’ 

Mr. Ensor seems to be actuated by the greatest spleen 
against the clergy, and he gives the fullest vent to its ebulli- 
tions. He loses no opportunity of throwing out remarks that 
are disparaging to the sacred order; and, were the charges 
against this respectable and useful body the only unfounded 
allegations in these pages, we should have taken more notice 
of them than we design to bestow. One, however, we cannoe 
refrain from introducing, and we shall state it in his own 
words. Speaking of the clergy, he says; ‘ ‘The question again 
recurs, in what period of time have they made morality their 
object ? Regard the public libraries, how few moral treatises 
adorn their shelves; what millions of interpretations, com- 
mentaries, glosses, paraphrases, readings, annotations, and 
polemical nonsense incumber these temples of learning.’ As 
applied to the works of the divines of our church for the last 
century and a half, no accusation, we think, can be more 
groundless, 

The author is offended, also, with its being maintained that 
the more pure moral doctrines are taught in the scriptures 

a! alone ; 
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alone; for he insists that they are all inculcated and’ recome 
mended by the heathen writers. He shews considerable ability 
in combating, also, the doctrine of the unequal distribution of 

ood and evil in this life, as well as the notion of vice having 
the advantage of virtue, as far as respects the present world. 
We own that we have always considered the arguments de- 


duced from these two topics as slightly grounded, and as bor. 
dering on presumption ; since we regard virtue as a line of 
conduct marking the most safe course of man, and deem 
it more becoming to view eternal life as flowing from God’s 


oodness than as awarded by his justice. 
We had abandoned all hopes of learning what this writer 
considered to be the Principles of Morality, when they were 
disclosed to us by the following passages, which occur near the 


end of the work: 


‘ The objects of morality are man’s self, his fellow men, nor are 
other animals to be excluded from his attention: its principles I con- 
ceive to be instinct, sympathy, and reason; by instinct I mean anti- 
pathies and affections relating directly and entirely to self, without 
experience of their causes or consequences: a child wishes to intere 
fere with most things that are presented; this curiosity I refer to 
instinct, as desire to cat and drink : love of the sex in its first emo- 
tions proceeds from the same cause; this we participate with brutes, 
to whom propagation, if it ever occupies their thinking, is subse- 
quent to passion. Instinct is obvious in many things which a child 
avoids; he shricks at a mastiff, a scowling brow repels him ; fierce. 
ness increases his agitation ; and the infant Astyanax, on beholding 
Hector armed, hides in hts nurse’s bosom, though ignorant that 
violence had ever been practised among men. 

© Sympathy affects through others, and refers principally to them s 
this we also participate with most animals; sume birds, on hearing 
one of their flock lament the sportsman’s cruelty, sympathise so 
bliudly, that they permit themselves to be successively shot, sooner 
than desert their companion. Virgil remarks the sensibility of bees ; 
and dogs have shewn attachments to their masters, that would be 
respectable from man to man. 

‘ Reason I consider the third principle of moral actions; by 
reason I mean, knowledge from direct experience, or opinions from 
analogy ; though man does not possess this exclusively, he does pre- 
eminently, and on this he justly assumes his superiority and cha- 
racter.’ 

Some able strictures on the selfish system, and some coms 
mon-place remarks on the crimes of theft and murder, cone. 
clude the volume ; and it 1s now time for us to terminate our 
account of it. We must observe, then, that the parade of 
reading which these pages display, though apparently not di- 
gested and wholly unsystematic, may impose on the ignorant; 
wile the scholar, who may be induced to read the book by 
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the numerous interesting quotations and the occasional lively 
observations which it contains, will regard it as one of the 
most crude productions that ever came from the pen of a man 


of reading and education. 





—_—™ 


Art. 1X. The History of Mauritius, or the Isle of France, and the 
neighbouring Islands ; from their first Discovery to the present 
‘Lime ; composed principally from the Papers and Memoirs of 
Baron Grant, who resided T'wenty Years in the Island. By his 
Son, Charles Grant, Viscount De Vaux. Illustrated with Maps 
from the best Authorities. 4to. pp. 600. 11. 16s. Boards. 


Nicol. 1801. 


Aw the multiplicity of learned and expensive publica- 
tions which have issued from the press, it is surprising 
that we should still be in want of those comprehensive and 
accurate systems of geography, furnished with numerous maps, 
charts, and plans, which would truly merit a place in the 
library of the gentleman and the scholar. ‘Che materials for 
such a work are abundant; and books of partial geography, 
employed in descriptions of particular islands and districts, 
seldom come before us without exciting a wish, that the infor- 
mation scattered through a multitude of volumes was judi- 
ciously condensed into one whole, and enriched with such an 
atlas as would do honour to the literature and taste of our 
country. We might yet hope to see such a work, if men of 
science would engage in the undertaking, in concert with our 
opulent booksellers, as it would require some capital. At the 
conclusion of a war, we may consider the state of nations as 
fixed, for some time at least; and the geographer is invited to 
trace on his new maps those lines of demarcation which the 
sword of the conqueror, or the pen of the negociator, has 
drawn on the surface of this terraqueous globe. Empires are 
so often contracting or enlarging their limits, that mere poli- 
tical divisions and arrangements have no long duration. Like 
new discoveries in science, they require new systems, and pre 
vent the labour of the geographer from ever being completely 
finished. ‘The lines and features of Nature, however, are 
more permanent ; and the accurate delineation of them is 
More immediately within his province.—The object of the 
history before us forms but a speck in the vast map of the 
earth: but, if so much be worth detail in a small island in 
the Indian ocean, and while so many books of the same kind 
are published respecting other islands, and portions of coasts 
and continents, what ample provision is there towards realiz- 
ing the idea which we have suggested ! 

Rev. May, 1802. F While 
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While we offer these remarks, we do not recommend the 
execution of a system of general geography on the extensive 
scale of this volume; which, though it contains matter both 
interesting and informing, is diffuse and redundant. The word 
History prepared us for a well digested account of the soil, pro- 
ductions, and political events of Mauritius: but, instead of exe. 
cuting such a work, neatly arranged and judiciously condensed, 
the Viscount has done little more than connect together dif- 
ferent accounts and relations, which have swollen the publicae — 
tion with useless repetitions. He apologizes, indeed, for these 
and other defects, and at the same time assigns the reason 
which induced him to affix the present title ; 


¢ The description of the Isle of France is collected from my father’s 
correspondence; the accounts given or communicated to me by my 
friends, as well as authentic papers which I have been permitted to 
examine, and the printed works of distinguished writers. I expe. 
rience a sensible pleasure in unfolding the observations and important 
operations of those eminent persons who have acted their parts on the 
seas, and in the country whose history has employed my pen; though 
I cannot but lament, that, from the nature of it, I am so limited 1a 
my accounts of them. 

‘ T have given to my narrative all the regularity which the nature 
of my materials would allow; and I follow the chronological erder 
of events, without wandering from the geographical path. The 
subject possesses importance, as well as novelty ; but I trust, that 
higher emotions than those of curiosity, will be gratified by it. 

¢ An author must ever feel some disadvantage from being a stran- 
gerin the country where he writes; but, from the peculiar circum- 
stances in which I am involved, I am disposed to hope for that in- 
dulgence, of which I stand in great need. 

‘The different quotations will be found to produce occasional 
repetitions; but [ am convinced, that a real advantage will result 
from it, by the accession of authorities which: are produced by it. 
The history of islands, so little known as those of France and Bour- 
bon, may be considered, in a great measure, as places of new dise 
covery 3 to obtain a knowledge of which, it is necessary to examine 
the accounts of every navigator who has successively visited them. 
Besides, each author whom I have cited gives some specific informa- 
tion of his own, that has not been communicated by others. 

‘ As authenticity is the character which I wish, above all others, 
to attach to my work, I have preferred to let the authors whom I 
have guoted, speak literally for themselves; so that I ought, per- 
haps, asit was my first intention, to have given to this volume the 
title of Memcirs for an History of the Isle of France, Sc. But it hae 
been suggested by my friends, that the whole contains a ‘sufficient 
depree of connection and interest to receive the title of an History; 
and I have submittcd, as became me, to their suggestion.” 


We think that the author’s friends made a less correct esti- 


mate of the work than he himself had formed; that gt does 
13 not 
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not manifest a sufficient degree of connection to receive the de- 
nomination of f/istery ; and that a more appropriate title would 
have been Materials (cr Collections) for a History. We are wile 
ling, nevertheless, to admit the value of these details respecting 
the isles of France and Bourbon; and, regarding the work as 
an addition to the stock of geographical knowlege, our extracts 
from it wiil be ample, though still curtailed by the space which 
we are bound to assign to the other travellers in our literary 
vehicle. 

By allowing the author to describe the plan of his perform- 
ance, our readers will perceive that he takes a wide range 5 
that he blends the history of our Eastern possessions with that 
of Mauritius, or the Isle of France ; and that he digresses from 


his main subject on every occasion. 


‘ It begins by instructing the voyager in the mode of approaching — 


the harbours of the Isle of France; which is accompanied with a 
general description of the place, the nature of the air, water, and 
soil, and the geographical positions. But before I enter upon a de- 
tail of these circumstances, and the branches of Natural History, 
which arise out of them, I give a succinct and chronological account 
of those persons who have been appointed to the government and 
superintendance of the Island, from its first colonial establishment to 
the present moment.—I then proceed to give a particular history of 
the animal, vegetable, and mineral kingdoms: some account of the 
inhabitants, both white and black, succeeds, with their manners and 
customs; and is followed by a description of the beautiful scenery 
with which the Island is adorned. 

‘IT naturally introduce the reader, in the first place, to the Isle of 
France, which is the appropriate object of my History; but I sus- 
pend its historical narrative, in order to describe the Archipelago, 
with its various islands, that surrounds it: such as those of Bourbon, 
Rodriguez, &c. all of which isso necessary to be known, to facili- 
tate the navigation of those seas. I then return to the Isle of Frances 
to describe its agricultural, maritime, and civil, establishments, as 
formed by M. de la Bourdonnais. I display all the various operations 
of that distinguished character, and his successors; wich the astro~ 
nomical, geovraphical, and maritime observations of the learned pro- 
fessors and eniinent navigators, whom my father successively knew 
during their official visits to the Island. -- I then proceed to state and 
explain the connection of India with the Isle of France, in all its dif- 
ferent epochas; which conducts me through a leng succession of 
Curious and interesting events, to the death of Tippoo Saib, which 
rendered England the mistress of Indostan.’ 


The volume commences with particulars of the geographical 
Position, dimensions, atmosphere, &c. of Mauritius; together 
with an account of the first settlements of the Europeans on 
that island, and of its governors, from the first possession of it 


by the French in 1715, to the present time. Its principal har- 
« F2 bour, 
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bour, Port Louis, is situated in 20° ro! south lat. and 5° fone, 
east from Paris. According to the admeasureniit of the 


wah, 


Abbé de Ia Caille, the isle is not more than thirty-one ‘cogues 
in circumference, about eleven in length, and seven iy i cadth; 
having a surface which measures 432,680 acres, at tis rote of 
100 feet to each acre, and 24 feet toeach rod. {t 1s described 
as extremely healthy, fertile, and abounding with tis most ro. 


mantic scenery. The tides are not very perceptibie, those of 
the equinox rising not more than three feet. ‘The state of the 
weather will be best explained by the following journal : 


¢ January -- Rainy and warm. Storms, which are sometimes ac- 
gompanied with thunder, though by no means violent; and, as the 
tempestuous season approaches, all navigation is suspended till the 
month of April; when the fields become green, and the whole land- 
scape assumes a more cheerful appearance. 

¢ February.—Violent gales of wind, and. hurricanes, with thun- 
der. These hurricanes, which, till the year 1789, were constant in 
this month, have since that time entirely ceased: but the inhabitants 
have not a sufficient dependence on this circumstance, as to be wholly 
unprepared for them, in case they should return, and renew their 
former ravages. 

‘ March. —The rains are less frequent, the wimds always in the 
south-east, and the heat moderate 

‘ April.—The season is fine, and the grass begins to wither on the 
mountains, 

‘ May.—Westerly and north-west winds ; the season dry, but in 
the low grounds and the interior parts of the island, the air possesses 
an agreeable freshness. 

‘ June.—The winds are stationary at the south-east, from which 

point they very seldom vary. The rain falls in small drops. 
— © July.— Wind in the south-east ; strong breezes during the day, 
which subside at night, when it becomes calm. The rain falls in 
slight dropping showers; and the air is so cool as to require warm 
clothing. In short, it is now winter, if such an expression may be 
employed in a country where the trees never lose their leaves. 

« August.—It rains almost every day. The summits of the moun- 
tains are clad in cloudy vapours, which descend into the vallies, ac- 
companied with gales of wind, 

¢ September.—The same weather and the same wind. It is now 
the time of harvest. 

* October.--The temperature of the air is somewhat warmer}; 
though it is still fresh in the interior parts of the island. At the end 
of this month the corn is sown, and in four monthis it is reaped. It 
ig sown again in May, and is ripe in September; so that there are 
two harvests in the course of the year. 

« November.—The heat 1s now very sensibly felt; the winds are 
variable, and are sometimes inthe north-west. ‘The rains are accom- 

nied with storins. 

© December.—The heats increase. ‘The sun is vertical, but the 
heat of the ajr is moderated by the rains, whieh cestroy the rats, 
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grasshoppers, antsy &c. Inshort, the winds and rains produce the 


came beneficial effect, which other climates receive from the cold and 
frosts of the winter season.’ 


M. de Vaux gives a very full account of the soil and natural 
productions of the island 5 from which we must take only the 
following short extracts : 


« The earth is almost universally of a reddish colour, and mixed 
with ferruginous matter, which often appears on the surface in small 
orbicular shapes of the size of a pea. In the dry seasons the ground 
becomes extremely hard, particularly in the environs of the town. | It 
resembles potters’ earth, and when cut into trenches it is divided like 
lead with hatchets. After rain it becomes viscid and tenacious, but 
itis very fertile when cultivated; and the cultivation does not require 
extraordinary labour. a ar 

‘ There is no real sand; and that which is found on the sea-shore 
is formed of the madrepore and shells, and calcines by fire. The 

round is covered with rocks, from the size of a man’s head to that 
of a large barrel. They are full of holes, at the bottom of which 1s 
an opening in the form of a lentil. Many of these rocks are in the 
shape of kidneys. In some places they appear in large masses; in 
others they are broken, but m such a manner as if they had suffered 
a separation, and been reunited. ‘The mountains are formed of them, 
which, though parallel with one another, present themselves ob- 
liquely to the horizon. ‘They are of an iron-gray colour, vitrify in 
the fire, and contain ferruginous matter; small pieces of very fine 
copper and lead have been extracted from them. In fragments of 
these stones are small crystallized cavities, some of which contain a 
very fine white down.’ 
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Of the trees natural to the island, we are presented with a 
long catalogue ; among which, we are informed, 


‘ A large and very uncommon tree is found among the rocks, 
whose substance 1s as soft as the flesh ofaturnip. It is called Mapou, 
or stinking-woed, from its offensive odour, and is considered as un- 
wholesome. ) 

‘ The Bois de ronde is small, hard, and twisted ; when burning it 
emits a lively flame: it is formed into flambeaux, and is considered as 
incorruptible. 

‘ Bois de Cannelle. The cinnamon wood, so called from a slight 
resemblance to the real spice tree of that name, is among the largest 
of the island. Its wood is useful in joinery work, and resembles that 
ofthe walnut tree both in colour and veins. When first worked u P 
it emits a foctid smell, like that of.excrement, a peculiarity which it 
possesses in common with the flower of the cinnamon. Its seeds are 
enveloped in a red peel of a sour but very agreeable taste. Ez 

‘ The Benjoin, so called from its compact quality, is admirably | 
calculated for the purposes of the wheelwright. It is very thick, 
and never splits. ui 

‘ The Colophane, which yields a resinous juice, like that of the 
real rosin, is one of the largest trees in the island. 
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¢ The fictitious Tatamaca, is very well adapted for building ; it 
is of avery large size, and its trunk has been sometimes known to 
measure fifteen feet in circumference. . It weeps a gum like that of 
the rea! Tatamaca. 

‘ Le Bois de Lait. The milk-wood, so called from its milky juice. 

¢ Le Bois puant. The stinkingz-wood; which, though it emits 
an unpleasant odour, is excellent timber. 

¢ The [rontree. Its trunk is, as it were, blended with the roots; 
while from its sides a kind of small wing projects in the form of 
planks. Its wood is so hard as to turn the hatchet’s edge. 

© The Bois de fougue, isa large creeping tree, whose bark ts very 
tough: it also yields a milky juice, which 1s esteemed to be an ex. 
cellent vulnerary. 

‘ The Fig tree is of a large size; but neither its leaves nor fruit 
resemble those of the same name so common in Europe. The figs 
are of the same shape, but they grow in bunches at the end of the 
branches. Its juice when dried becomes an elastic gum. 

‘ The Ebony tree. Its bark is white, witha large and stiff leaf, 
which is pallid beneath, and whose upper surface is verdant. Its heart 
alone is black, while its top is white. In a trunk of six inches 
square there is not more than two inches of ebony. ‘The wood of it, 
ina fresh state, smells like human excrement, and its flower throws 
forth the odour of the clove: it produces a fruit like the medlar, full 
of a viscous juice, which is sweet, and of an agreeable favour. There 
is also a kind of ebony, whose surface is white with black veins. 

¢ The Latanier isa larger tree of the palm species; on its summit 
it produces leaves in the shape of a fan. They are used as coverings 
for houses: though but one is produced in the course of a year. 

¢ The Palm (Palmiste) is the most lofty of the forest; on its top 
it bears a bunch of palms, from whence proceeds a sprout, which is 
the only part that is esculent, and to obtain it the tree itself must be 
cut down. This vegetable, which 1s called a cabbage, is formed by 
young leaves rolled up together : itis very tender, and of an agree- 
able taste. 

‘ The Coffee tree is the most useful tree or shrub in the island. It 
is a kind of jessamine, with white flowers; its leaves are a fine green, 
placed in regular opposition to each other, and are like those of the 
laurel; its fruit is of a deep red, and separates into two beans. The 
trees are planted at the distance of seven feet from each other, and 
they are lopped at the height of six feet: they last only seven years: 
at three years they bear fruit; and the annual produce of each tree 
is estimated at a pound of berries. A Negro can annually cultivate 
a thousand pounds weight of it, independent of the berries necessary 
to his own subsistence. ‘The inhabitants pretend that the coffee of 
this island 1s inferior only to that of Moka. 

‘ The Bananier grows everywhere, but has no wood; it is no- 
thing but a tuft of leaves, which rise in columns; and expand, at 
the top, in broad bands of green, which have the appearance of 
satin. At the end of a year, there sprouts forth from the top a 
long cluster, bristled over with fruit, in the shape of a cucumber: 
The fruit, which is mucilaginous, has an agreeable taste, and the 
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Negroes are very fond of it: it is given them on festivals, and they 
reckon their time by the course and number of Banana feasts. Its 
leaves resemble silk girdles; its cluster falls down for several feet, and 
its violet-coloured head resembles that of a serpent : this circumstance 
may have been the cause of its being called the fig tree of Adam. 
This fruit lasts all the year, and there are many kinds of it, some of 
the aize of a plumb, and others as long as a man’s arm. Linen may 
also be made of the fibres of this plant.’ 


Among the animals, the most singular is the great Bat : 


‘It is about a foot in length, from its posterior extremity to its 
beak, and its wings stretch to about four feet ; it has large canine 
tecth, consisting of four in the upper, and as many in the lower jaw. 
Its muzzle is black and sharp ; its ears large and bare ; its talons are 
hooked, large, and compressed: it has no tail. These bats are 
of different colours; some of a bright red, others brown, and some 
are almost black. They resemble the common bat in their interior 
conformation, the shape of their wings, and the manner of spreading 
them when they fly. When these animals repose, they cling to the 
tops of the highest trees, and hang with their heads downwards. 
At other times, they fix themselves upon animals, and even upon 
man himself. They feed indifferently on fruit, flesh, and insects. 
They are so fond of the juice of the palm tree, that they sometimes 
intoxicate themselves with it, so as to fall to the ground. Their 
horrid shricks are heard, during the night, in the forests, at the dis- 
tance of two miles, but they retire at the approach of day. No. 
thing is safe from the ravages of these destructive creatures; they 
equally destroy the wild and domestic birds, whenever they have an 
opportunity ; and they will sometimes attack the human kind, by 
seizing and tearing the visage. It is very probable, as M. de Buffon 
has observed, that the ancients borrowed their idea of harpies, from 
these terrible animals. The Indians consider them as a_ palatable 
article of food, particularly in certam seasons of the year, when the 
are full of fat: and even some of the French people, both in this 
island and the isle of Bourbon, have brought themselves, in this par- 
ticular, to follow the Indian example. The negroes, however, hold 
them in the greatest horror; and no consideration whatever could 
induce them to have any other concern with these noxious creatures, 
but to destroy them; for which purpose they employ uncommon 
dexterity. It has often happened, that persons have been attacked, 
while asleep, and bled to death by them, as they are powerful and 
subtle bloodsuckers ; so that it is really dangerous to slumber in the 
open air, or to Ict them enter into an house during the night.’ 


Dogs brought into this island are said to lose their hair and 
scent, but never go mad. Jn the kingdom of Congo, on the 
coast of Angola, European imported dogs also lose their sense 
of smelling. See Appendix to our xxxviith vol. (published with 
this Review) p. 456, 457. 

In the list of marine productions, it is observed that all the 
univalves are turned from left to right; the shell being placed 
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on its mouth, and the point towards the person who regards it - 
and, moreover, that there may be ‘ ranked also among the shell- 
fish, a shapeless, soft, and membraneous mass, in the centre of 
which is a single flat bone, somewhat bent. In this species 
the common order of things seems reversed, as the animal 


is without, arid the shell within.’ 
The character of the female inhabitants of Mauritius 


is so pleasing and honourable, that it ought not to be 
omitted : 


¢ The women have but little colour, but they are well made, and, 
in general, handsome. Nature has given them a considerable portion 
of wit and vivacity ; and if their education were not neglected, their 
society would be very agreeable : they are very fond mothers; and 
if they ever fail in fidelity to the marriage vow, it 1s too often owing 
to the indifference of their hushands, or to the Parisian manners 
which have been introduced among them. Their ordinary dress is 
fine muslin, lined with rose coloured taffetas. 

¢ They possess, ina great degrec, the more estimable domestic 
qualities ; they seldom or never drink any thing but water, and their 
cleanliness is extreme. Their children are never confined in swaddling 
clothes, but run about almost as soon as they are born; they are 
eften bathed, and allowed to cat fruit at their own discretion. As 
they are left entirely to themselves, and are uncontrolled by the su- 
perintendance of education, they soon become strong and robust, 
and their temperament advances in proportion. The females are 


sometimes married at eleven years of age.” 


We are not, however, pleased with the account given of 
the Blacks; though the piety which is forced on them, and the 
natural reluctance of their faith, excited a smile: 


¢ Their manner of life is as follows: At day-break, the smackin 
ofa whip is the signal that calls them to their work ; and they then 
proceed to the plantation, where they labour in a state of almost en- 
tire nakedness, and in the heat of the sun. Their nourishment is 
ground maize boiled in water, or loaves of the manioc; and a small 
piece of cloth is their only covering. For the least act of negligence, 
they are tied hand and foot to a ladder, when the overseer gives them 
a certaia number of strokes on their back with a long whip; and 
with a three-pointed collar clasped round their necks, they are 
brought back to their work. It is not necessary to describe the 
severity with which these punishments are sometimes inflicted. On 
their return to their habitations in the evening, they are compelled to 
pray to God for the prosperity of their masters.’ — 

* Religion is, indeed, sometimes employed to alleviate the evils of 
their situation. Some of them are occasionally baptised: they are 
then told that they are become the brethren of the white people, 
and that they will go into Paradise ; but it is not an easy matter to 
persuade them, that the Europeans will ever prove ther guides to 
heaven.’ 
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To the history of the Mauritius are subjoined descriptions 
of the neighbouring isles of Bourbon and Rodriguez *. ‘These 
are succeeded by the letters of Baron Grant (the author’s fa- 
ther) respecting the isle of France, and the operations of M. 
de la Bourdonnais, including his capture of Madras, in the 
year 1746. Among the interesting particulars contained in 
these letters, is an anecdote of M. Greville de Forval, which we 
shall transcribe; not as being a second story of Inkle and Yarico, 
but as being more honourable to European sentiment and ge- 
nerosity, while on the part of the jetty female it is not less de- 
monstrative of pure and dignified attachment. In both stories, 
the lady is the prominent figure; though Forval acted nobly, 
and not like the contemptible Inkle : 


¢ The want of slaves in our colonies renders expeditions necessary 
in order to procure them. Vessels, therefore, are equipped for the\ 
coasts of Africa and Madagascar, and a certain body of troops are 
sent with them, to favour or support the objects of these voyages. 

¢ Forval was ordered to command a detachment on a service of 
this nature, on the coast of Madagascar; and, being arrived on the 
eastern side of it, he disembarked his people, and encamped them on 
the small island of St. Mary, called by the natives Ibrahim, which 
is separated only from the principal island by a very narrow strait. 
Here the communications took place between the persons engaged 
in this expedition, and one of the petty princes of Madagascar, 
relative to the objects of the voyage. 

‘ Forval, however, was so entirely convinced of the good disposi- 
tion of the people with whom he treated, that he yielded to the 
friendly solicitations cf the king, to remain among them; and accord- 
ingly ordered some tents, and a small number of soldiers, to remave 
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* Of this latter island, the following passage will sufficiently indi- 
cate the nature of the climate: 

‘The air of Rodriguez is very pure and wholesome; and, as a 
proof of it, not one of us was sick during the two years we remained 
there, notwithstanding the great difference of climate and mode of 
nourishment. ‘l'he worthy man whose remains we left behind us, 
Jost his life in consequence of violent fatigue. The heats of the 
summer are very much moderated ; as, at eight o’clock in the morn- 
ing, a light north-east or north-west wind constantly rises, and gives 
such an agreeable freshness to the air, and such a temperature to the 
hottest season, that the whole year appears to be one continual spring 
or autumn ; as it 1s never too cold to forbid the pleasure of bathing. 
The nights are mild and refreshing. It rains but very seldom ; ‘at 
least we never experienced rain but for a few weeks after the hurri- 
cane, in the months of January and February. Within an hour 
aiter the rain has fallen, the ground is sufficiently dry to admit of 
walking. ‘The dews, which are abundant, supply the place of 
showers ; and as for thunder, which is sometimes so tremendous in 
various parts of Europe, it is never heard in this tranquil abode.’ 
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from the little island to the opposite coast. The king, who was 
ealled Adrian Baba, loaded him with caresses; and, having shewn 
him his head of cattle, demanded, in the pride of his heart, if the 
King of France was so great as him. 

¢ Forval, therefore, considered himself as in a perfect state of secu- 
rity ; and having entered into his tent, in order to pass the night, he 
received an unexpected visit from a most beautiful woman, a native of 
the island, who, after a short compliment of apology for her intru- 
sion, expressed her concern that so fine a white man as himself should 
be massacred. 

¢ Forval, who was astonished at the visit, could not help taking 
notice of the danger which seemed to have produced it. The sooty 
lady, who appeared to interest herself so much in his welfare, was 
the daughter of a King, and known by the title of Princess Betsy. 
On being questioned as to the cause of this visit, she asked him in 
her turn, if he would wish to sacrifice her life to save his own. 
«¢ By no means,” exclaimed Forval: ‘ then,” replied she, “ I will 
inform you ofa plot formed against your life, if you will promise to 
take me with you, and make me your wife. 1 will sacrifice for you 
the throne of my father, which is my inheritance ; I will abandon my 
country, my friends, my customs, and that liberty which isso dear 
tome. My relations, who will consider me as dishonoured, will de- 
test me; and if you leave me to their vengeance, I shall be reduced 
to slavery, which, to me, would be a thousand times worse than 
death. Promise to grant what I have demanded; swear that your 
soldiers shall do no injury to my relations, and I will reveal what it 
is of the utmost importance for you to know.’ Forval immedi- 
ately engaged to grant her request, if the intelltgence she announced 

roved to be of the importance she had attached to it. 

© Well then,” said she, ‘¢ at break of day my father will come 
here, under the pretext of a friendly visit; and tf he breaks a stick 
which he will hold ta his hand, that will be the signal of thy death: 
his guard will then enter with their hatchets, and will kill thee, and 
all thy people will be massacred with thee !”? 

¢ Forval immediately conducted her to a place of safety. Never- 
theless he was determined to wait till the morning, and ascertain the 
troth of her information. The princess had also added, that the 
signal the king would give for his attendants to retire would be to 
throw his hat towards them. 

¢ He accordingly ordered his soldiers to remain under arms during 
the night, and to kecp within their tents. As for himself, he got 
his arms in readiness, placed a couple of pistols under the covering of 
his table, and dozed by the side of it, with his hand on the pistols. 

¢ At length the King arrived, and soon after, having broke his 
stick, the guard was advancing to the front of the tent; but the 
King, terrified at the pistol which Forval held to his throat, cast 
his hat towards his attendants, who immediately departed. The 
srnall party of solders which Forval had with him were now drawn 
up in order of battle. All the Negroes had disappeared ; the king 
alone remained as a prisoner; nor was he enlarged, till the Princess 
was embarked with all the equipage ; and Forval felt himself happy 
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in departing from this perfidious coast. Nor was he ungrateful: he 
solemnly espoused the Princess Betsy, in spite of all the remonstrances 
of his friends, and he lives happily with her. Her colour Was cer- 
tainly displeasing to the white people, and her education did not qua- 
lify her to be a companion to such a man as her husband; but her 
ficure was fine, her air noble, and all her actions partook of the dignity 
aus who was born to command. 

¢ She was areal Amazon, and the dress she chose was that which 
has since received a similar name. She never walked out but she was 
followed by a slave, and armed with a small fowhing-piece, which she 
knew how to employ with great dexterity, and would defend herself 
with equal courage if she were attacked. She was nimble as a deer, 
though stately in her demeanour ; but with her husband as gentle and 
submissive as the most affectionate of his slaves. She behaved to her 
inferiors with equal dignity and kindness; and she never went to the 
most distant part of the island, to pay visits to her family, but on 
foot; she nevertheless adopted the elegances of behaviour with great 
facility, and her society is very pleasant and full of vivacity. | 

¢ Some years after her marriage, the Princess Betsy, for she was 
seldom called Madame de Forval, gave her husband a new proof of 


her affection. : 
‘ Her father at length died, the kingdom descended to her, and 


her people, who were ardently attached to the blood of their Kings, 
anxiously wished to. see heron the throne of her ancestors. As 
soon as she was informed of this event, she requested permission of her 
husband to visit her country. 

‘Though such an unexpected request astonished Forval, he did 
not hesitate to comply with it; and as she did not unfold the reason 
of such a desire on her part, he felt his pride mortified at her conduct, 
though he kept his chagrin to his own bosom, of which it was a 
paiaful inmate. 7 

¢ The first sentiments of Forval, respecting his Princess, had been 
instigated by honour and gratitude: but her demeanour towards him, 
her Conduct towards others, and her personal charms, in which her 
colour was forgotten, had awakened in his heart the most faithful 
and tender affection. 

‘ The Queen Betsy, however, departed for her kingdom as soon as 
she had received permission of her own sovereign ; while Forval was 
totally unable to reconcile the step she had taken to her former sen- 
timents and past conduct. He accordingly waited with the utmost 
impatience for the return of the vessel which had taken her away ; 
when, to his great astonishment his faith‘ul wife returned in it, with 
an hundred and fifty slaves which she had brought him. ** You had 
the generosity,’”? she cried, on throwing herfelf into his arms, ** to 
marry me, in opposition to the wishes of your friends, and the preju- 
dices of your country, when I had nothing to offer you but my per- 
son, whose charms, whatever they might have been considered in my 
own country, were calculated rather to disgust, than to please you. 
You will therefore add another proof of your kindness, by assuring 
me of your pardon, for having raised a single doubt in your mind 
sespecting the affection aad duty you so entirely deserve from me: 
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but it was my wish to avoid informing you of the project Thad con. 
ceived on my father’s death, till it was executed. It was not the 
little kingdom which that event transferred to me, nor even the 
largest empire, that would separate me from you; my scle design, in 
the step I have just taken, was to make yeu an offer of a small 
number of my subjects, which is the only part of my inheritance that 
I can bestow. I have, at the same time, complied with the wishes 


of my people, in resigning my little sovereignty to the most worthy 


of my relations.” 
¢ Sucha scene may be more easily conceived than described: Thus 


Forval found his wife worthy of all his affection ; and the present she 
made him is a sort of fortune in this country.’ 


The chapter on the island of Madagascar contains a curious 
history of a Russian princess, residing at Mauritius, extracted 
from the letters of Baron Grant, in the years 1750 and 1751, 
and from the secret memoirs of Du Clos: but, as we have not 
room to insert it, we must refer the lovers of anecdotes to the 
work. 

It is impossible for us regularly to follow the author (or, ra- 
ther, collector,) through the miscellaneous contents of this large 
volume ; which includes extracts from the Registers of the 
Royal Academy of Marine, and from the Memoirs of the Royal 
Academy of Sciences ; from the Lives of M. D’Apres de Man- 
nevillette, of l’Abbe de la Caille, of Hyder Ally Khan, and of 
Count Lally ; from the farther Correspondence of Baron Grant; 
from the History of India during the Seven Years’ War, &c. &c. 
In a chapter towards the conclusion, we are presented with a 
narrative of the excursion of M. de St. Pierre in the isle of 
France, including a description of the cavern near the great 
river; with observations on the island by the Abbé Raynal, by 
Captain Munro, and by M. de Cossigny. 

In order that the work may contain every event and circum- 
stance necessary to impart the most perfect knowledge of the 
isles of France and Bourbon, the Viscount subjoins, in the 
concluding chapter, an abstract of events relative to Mauritius, 
from the termination of his father’s correspondence to the year 
1800. Here, as an affectionate son, he takes occasion to pay 
an honourable tribute to the memory of his parent, by de- 
scribing the exemplary manner in which Baron Grant (who 
died in June 1784) passed the latter years of his valuable life. 
He then presents us with the Proclamation of the Governor of 
Mauritius in January 1798—Proceedings of Tippoo Sultaun’s 
Ambassadors in their Voyage to Mauritius—Copy of a letter 
from the Secret Committee of Directors to the Government in 
India, November 1793—Letters of Bonaparte at Cairo to Tip- 
poo Sultaun, 1799—Orders of Lord Mornington to the Indian 
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army—General Harris’s Letter—Capture of Seringapatam— 
Death and interment of ‘Tippoo, &c. 

‘The population of the contiguous isles of France and Bourbon 
(this latter is now called Reunton) is said to have been 121,000 
in the year 1799, and the military force 5000. Of the present 
(or recent) state of the agriculture of the former, we have an 
account from an inhabicant of the island, who arrived in Lon- 


don in 1800, which is as follows: . 


¢ The soil of this island is very diversified. Although, by its cli- 
mate, it is adapted for all colonial productions, it has not equally 
answered to all the different kinds of cultivation which the inhabitants 
have endeavoured to naturalize. The plantations of coffee, being of 
the most simple culture, and requiring less expence and establishe 
ments, were the first which they adopted; but other objects of cul- 
ture, such as cotton, having appeared more profitable, coffee has not 
become so general as it would otherwise fiave been. The cotton, 
which had promised such advantageous returns, has likewise been nes 
glected in its turn, for the same reason; because the cultivation of 
indigo was become the most popular ;_ but the great profit which the 
first sugar plantations afforded, has induced them to establish some 
wherever they could procure a quantity of water above the level of 
the earth, sufficient to work a sugar mill. Several sugar plantations 
have already proved successful, and many others are expected equally 
to succeed. Unfortunately, the mountains, though covered with 
fine trees, have been found, in certain spots, to have a white stone or 
rock too near the mould; but those who have suffered from this in- 
convenience have indemniiied themselves, for the present, by felling 
woods.’ 


As the author, to use his own words, £ presents this history 
of the island which gave him birth to the country which affords 
him protection,’ we are perfectly disposed to extend towards 
him the politeness which is due to a foreigner, and to excuse 
the verbal errors or defects of style which sometimes occur. 
Some contradictions are also observable in the different ac- 
counts 3 and perhaps, as the Viscount is a native of the island, 
and therefore able to appreciate the value of his diiferent ma- 
terials, he may be induced in future to form out of them a re- 


gular and unbroken history. 


The maps accompanying this volume are well executed. Mo 
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Art. X. Poems, Epistolary, Lyric, and Elegiacal. In three Parts, 
By the Rev. Thos. Maurice, A.M. Assistant Librarian of the 
British Museum. 8vo. pp. 284. gs. Boards. Wright. 180¢. 

UR readers and the public in general are weil acquainted 
with the merits of Mr. Maurice as an author, and parti- 


cularly as a poet; in which branch cf literature, as most con- 
genial 
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genial to the vivacity of youth, and peculiarly so to the ardour 
of his imagination, he first ventured to exert his powers and 
indulge his fancy. Most of the principal pieces in this volume 
have been formerly presented to the world, and mentioned in 
our review ;—with regard to the smaller compositions now 
first printed, the author speaks with modesty, as being very 
early efforts which claim the exercise of candour and indul- 
gence. 

It is not necessary for us now to characterise the exertions 
of this gentleman’s muse: her powers are sufficiently known, 
and generally acknowleged. It may suffice, therefore, on the 
present occasion, if we extract one or two of the poems con- 
tained in this volume ;—and we shall first quote a production 
of some length, which possesses considerable merit : 


* Elegy written after sickness, and some time previous to taking orders. 


I. 
From the drear confines of the yawning tomb 
The deep, dark vale, where boding horror reigus, 
Pale as some spectre of the midnight gloom, | 
~The blood scarce circling through these languid veins, 


Il. 
With rapture I emerge to life-—-to light— 
And eager roll around my ardent gaze 
The flowers more fragrant bloom, the fields more bright, 
While vernal nature all her pomp displays. | 


Tl). 
Oh! with what transport does my throbbing heart 
Bound at the sight of yon blue vault on high; 
To view, once more, refulgent Phabus dart 
His crimson splendors through you eastern sky 3 


IV. 
Or, when bright Hesper glimmers from afar, 
To mark the stars in radiant march advance; 
And, ’midst their sparkling orbs pale Cynthia’s ear 
In glory gliding throu the vast expanse ; 
Story & & o P 


V. 
What sudden transports, like the fever’s glow, 
Again, tumultuous, shoot through all my frame ; 
1 feel my blood in brisker currents flow, 
And fancy kindling with unwonted flame. 


VI. 
Sublime on eagie pinions soars my soul, 
And now the dazzling galaxy I tread —— 
I see the ponderous giobe beneath me roll, 


And Ocean heaving or his mighty bed. 


‘ 
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VIl. 
The splendid dream of wild illusion o’er, 
Forlorn, through dreary solitudes I go;— | 
Deserted wander o’er some pathless shore, 
Or toil in darkness through the drifted snow. 


VIil. 
Hence—hideous phantom — gender’d by despair! 
Avaunt—and let my harass’d soul repose : 
Descend Hygeia! to my ardent prayer, 
Great Nature! all thy balmy sweets disclose! 


IX. 
On yonder mountain’s brow that towers sublime, 
A thousand fragrant shrubs salubrious bloom : 
With day’s first beam its verdant height I’ll climb, 
Bathe in their dew, and quaft their rich perfume. 


xX. 
And oft at noon, through yon umbrageous vale, 
Secure from Syrius’ sultry rage [’ll rove ; 
Once more, sweet sylvan scenes, I bid you hail, 
Fair seats of pleasure, and soft haunts of love! 


XI. 
_ Snatch me, ye hills, ye streams, ye opening glades, 
Where lusty youth perpetual health inhales! 
Oh! plunge me deep in vast embowering shades, 
Around me waft Arabia’s fragrant gales! 


Wirt 


lnlte 
Is it to hail me from that bed of pain, 
Where late, with lingering tortures rack’d, I lay; 
That Philomel exalts her lofiiest strain, 
And wilder raptures burst from every spray ? 


MILT. 
Sweet bird! no more those thrilling notes prolong, 
So soft a music dwells in every sound ; 
My feeble powers refuse to bear thy song, 
And sink—amidst the dear delirium drown’d ! 


XIV. 
Thus, in the mine’s deep caverns long oppress’d, 
The ransom’d slave looks round with wild surprise — 
A flood of mingled passions storms his breast, 
He views the lustre of the sun, and dies! 


XV. 
Ah me! methought I trod that shadowy land, 
Where the still waters of oblivion glide ; 
A night of vapours veil’d the dusky strand, 
And horror seem’d the howling blast to ride ! 


With 
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XVI. 
With faltering foot, sunk eye, and wither’d look, 
‘I’'o the drear banks a ghastly train retir’d! 
Some pin’d with agues, some with palsies shook, 
These melancholy sunk, those mania fir’d ! 


XVII. 
All the long train of woes to man assign’d 
Rag’d, midst the throng that press’d the crowded shore ; 
Who lame, and halt, and impotent, and blind, 
Plung’d in the torrent, and were heard no more ! 


XVIII. 
Ah! sacred light, farewell thy golden beam! 
And ye etherial fires! farewell, I cried ; 
These are the bowers of death, and yon dark stream 
Shall soon ingulph me in its roaring tide ! 


XIX. 
Indulgent heaven forbade the threaten’d doom, 
Nor gave my youth to fate’s dark jaws a prey: 
A ray of light broke through the tenfold gloom, 
And led me back to rapture, and to day. 


XX. 
Grav’d on my heart the awful scene remains, 
Nor more shall headstrong passion fire my youth? 
The charm’s dissolv’d that held mv soul in chains, 
And Folly withers at the frown of Truth! 


XXI. 
When late through every pulse, resistless rag’d, 
The darting fever’s unextinguish’d flame, 
- When no mild lenitives my pangs assuag’d, 
‘ And fierce convulsions shook my wither’d frame : 


: : XXII. 

Oh world! how worthless didst thou seem—how vain 
All the gay pleasures of thy amplest range ; 

Then for one momentary pause from pain 
Potosi’s treasures were a cheap exchange. 

XXIII. 

Wealth, power, ambition, whither fled those charms, 
Whose sway resistless binds our hapless race ; 

Yé, that so often rouse the world to arms, 
And shake contending kingdoms to their base. 


XXIV. 

Say, ve soft syrens of the vanquish’d soul, 
Ye Loves, ye Pleasures, whither did ye fly! 
The early vigour of my youth ye stole, 

Yet ah! in death your soothing aid deny. 


And 
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And ye who give the shell its power to charm, 
The fabled offspring of high thundering Jove, 
Who life of half its maladies disarm, 
And teach the sou] yon boundless spheres to rove : 
XXXVI. 
Could ye no strain of magic influence pour, 
Your pale, wan, votary’s drooping head to rear, 
_ Who fortune’s proffer’d gifts for you forbore, 
Nor heeded penufy while the Muse was near! 


. XXVIII. 
All, all were mute — the Loves had wing’d their flight; 
And every muse, and every pleasure fled 
Swift as the meteor of a summer’s night, 
And left 4 band of furies in their stead 


| XXVIII. 
_ In louder grief each gentler note was lost, 
To soften pangs like mine surpass’d your art 3 
To gild Despair’s fix’d brow no skill ye boasts - 
Or pluck the arrow from the wounded heart. 


| | _ XIX. ey 
Midst the dark conflict, when with whitlwind force, 
Each youthful folly rush’d upon my view; | 
_ When Sorrow wrung my soul, and keen Remorse 
Painted those follies in their darkest hue—-— 


) XXX. } 

_ ?T was then the Erernau Sire beheld my grief, 

While Mercy’s brightening beams his throne invest ; 
Hope, a winged cherub, sped to my relief, 

And Faith’s strong beam illum’d my pensive breast. 


XXXII. 

_ Come, ye pure joys which Piety supplies ; 
Come, rapturous visions ! all my powers engage ; 
But chief when Vice is nigh, resistless rise, 

Steel my firm soul, and warm with holy rage. 


- XXXII. 
_ London! I bid thy guilty towers farewell ! 
Where sceptered Vice holds high her crimson hand ; 
Oh! for the cavern’s gloom, the hermit’s cell, 
Or rather may I brave the storm and stand ! 


XXXITI. 
All hail, Rezicion !—thou alone canst fire 
Our kindling thoughts with views beyond the tomb ; 
To brighter plains by thee we dare aspire, 
And snatch a foretaste of the world to come. 


G Oh! 
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Oh! stil as through Jife’s dreary vale I stray, 
On my aad soul thy cheering influenee pour ; 
That, guided by thy bright unerring ray, 
My feet may gain at length that heavenly shore !’ 
We shall now copy a specimen of two of the minor cors 
positions : 
* On two Sisters. 
‘ How often have I vow’d no woman’s chain 
Should bind my captivated soul again, 
Yet who, fair Sisters, can repel the dart, 
Or in your presence boast th’ unconquer’d heart ? 
‘ While, Satry, thy maturer virtues warm, 
And sense, sound judgment, and good humor charm; 
Who can resist ? and who but must admire, 
Jenny, thy sprightly wit, and brilliant fire? 
Oh! would the powers indulgent hear my prayer, 
Guiltless each Sister’s matchless charms to share, 
By bands Platanic Savuy should be mine, 
And Jenny crown my hopes at Hymen’s shrine.’— 


; © Epitaph on a Beautiful Infant. 
‘ Bright to the sun expands the vernal rose, 
And sweet the lily of the valley blows ; 
Sudden impetuous whirlwinds sweep the sky, 
They shed their fragrance, droop the head, and die.. 
Thus this fair infant, from life’s storms retir’d, 
Put forth fair blossoms, charm’d us, and expir’d.” 


Mr. Maurice informs us:that a number of the bantlings of 
his prolific Muse are yet wanderers from their parent, under the 
protection of different friends; and that, should the public 
smile on this assemblage, he hopes to be able to present a 


second exhibition to their notice and favour. CG 
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Arr. XI. An History of the original Parish of Whalicy, and Honor 

_ of Ciitheroe, in the Counties of Lancaster and York. By Thomas 
Dunham Whitaker, LL. D. Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries. 
gto. pp. 487. With Plates and Maps. 31 3s. Boards. Hat- 
chard. 1801. 


TH parish of Whalley and the honor of Clitheroe, in the 

counties of Lancaster and ¥ork, are certainly under great 
obligations to Dr. Whitaker for the consequence which he has 
bestowed on them by this elaborate work. ‘They are traced 
back to the Brigantes; to an inferior tribe of that people, de- 
nominated by Ptolemy the Setantii, or rather Segantit, but called, 
by the anonymous Ravennas, Sistuntiact, or more probably Se- 
guntiaci. On this occasion, it is scarcely possible to refrain 


trom adverting to she curious etywen of the old French.chro- 
nicler, 
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nicler, who derives the term Brigantes from the antient Gauli¢ 
noun brigands ; admitting which it followsy that this and 
many other parishes of England ‘may boast the honor of as 
noble a descent as the city of Rome. The excellent British 
etymologist, Baxter, informs us that the Seguntiact, considering 
their situation along the sources of numerous brooks, and of 
some considerable rivers, may have derived their name from 
Second ui, the head of the waters.—From this point of station, 
our historical horizon widens, and we have an extensive view 
of the soil-and climate of the region zround. 

In the second chapter, intitled Roman history, the author 
calls in question the authority of Richard of Cirencester, and is 
yery severe on some of our modern antiquaries. He fears that 
Mr. Whitaker, the historian of Manchester, has been led by 
that monk, with a friar’s lantern, into many devious paths, 
through many bogs and brakes, in his bold and excursive wan- 
derings over the Sistuntian monarchy; and Dr. Leigh, the 
historian of Lancashire, who is so unfortunate as to have no 
friendly monk to bear his sins, escapes not the ‘* cutting cen- 
sures of the critic’s pen.” 

Memorials of the parish, during the Saxon sera, occupy the 
third chapter. 

The second book opens with the general head of Ecclesiasti- 
cal History. The foundation of the parent church is related 


_ fom a traditional account preserved in the Status de Blackburne 


t 
«i 


shire; the truth of which, however, is doubted by Dr. W., 
inasmuch as it declares that Augustine preached at Whalley, 
which the Doctor asserts to be a downright falsehood, since 
there is no probability that he ever was in Northumbria. An- 
ether fatal objection to this account is thus delivered: ‘I do 
not highly esteem the character of his man ;’ (pretty familiar 
in speaking of a saint!) ‘his conduct towards the Christian 
Britons proves him to have had the narrowest views in religion; 
and he was besides proud, superstitious, and addicted to an in- 
delicate casuistry, which, in men devoted to celibacy, argues 
at least a contaminated imagination.? Nevertheless, in one 
Christmas-day, says a fragment quoted by Camden, Austin 
baptized above ten thousand men, and consecrated the river Swale, 
Dr. W., however, on the authority of Bede and other collateral 
testimonies, thinks that the anecdote rather relatés to Paullinus, 
the known apostle of Northumbria, than to Augustine. Which- 
ever of them it was that performed this duty, it must be allowed 
at least to have been a very hard day’s work. ¢ The era of this 
memorable event, the first preaching of the gospel at Whalley, 
may with an high degree of probability be fixed between the 
years 625 and 631.’ This being premised, next follow long 
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and dry lists of abbots and monks, dates of the building 
of churches, hallowing of altars, receipts and expenditures of 
monasteries, rentals of estates, &c. From the article of 
various expences, it appears that the monks of the abbey 
of Whalley drank about eight pipes of red wine per annum, 
besides white wine; and that they latd in their red wine at 
‘4l. per pipe: which is indeed a very moderate price in come 
parison with what both clergy and laity are obiiged to pay for it 
m these latertimes. Another curious particular, which we learn 
from these records; is a charge pro stipite Sancti Henrict. Who 
ts this St. Henry? No other than king Henry the Vith, who 
was actually adored at Windsor by the name of Holy King 
Henry. (Stowe’s Ann. p. 424.) ‘There is also a prayer ad- 
dressed to Henry VI. in the Hore B.V. M4. in usum Sarum, 
printed by Wynkyn de Worde, A. D. 1562.—Under the head 
of provisions, appear, ** Nutmuks; 1s.; succarcande 1s ; succar 
gs.” * Phis (as De. W. justly cbserves) is a curious fact; as it 
proves that sugar was in uce amongst us before the discovery 
of America; but the history of this great ingredient in moe 
dern luxury is far from being well aseertained. The sugar- 
cane, however, appvars, from Pancirollus de Rebus Inventis, to 
have been grown in Sicily and manufactured at Venice, though 
probably in smali quantitics, some centuries before his time. 
Put it was considered rather as a balsamic or pectoral medicine 
than an article of food.’ 

We cannot but remark the prodigious awe with which this 
antiquary approaches the tomb of a Licey or aStacey; though the 
beings themselves who bore these names, when alive, were per- 
haps of no more real benefit to mankind than the dust is at pre- 
sent into which their bodies have been decomposed. Let us hear 
with what unction the historian of the parish of Whalley puts 
up his pious orisons for the repose of the dust of the Laceys, 
after he had been laboriously digging in vain to find it : 

‘ The remains of the Laceys, (says he,) wherever deposited after 
their removal from Stanlaw, had undoubtedly been preserved with 
religious reverence, and inclosed in magnificent tombs. But i these 
researches there were no appearances which justified even a conjec- 
ture, that we had discovered them. This investigation being ended, 
the several remains were deposited once more near the place of their 
original interment, and the ground was carefully smoothed above, 
that no vestiges of recent inequality might tempt the hand of idle 
curiosity, or of credulous avarice, to draw them ence more from 
their hallowed abode. | 

‘ May they now rest in peace! Reguiescant in pace! Amen. Andy 
#f the spirits which once animated that dust were capable of being 
disturbed by the momentary intrusion of respectful curiosity, may 
they be propitiated once more by this humble attempt to illustrate 


their mansion, and to perpetuate their memories in honour !’ C; 
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Can there be a finer instance of devout fustian than this! 
and all excited because the Laceys happened to live in the pa- 
rish of Whalley, and, dying rich, were buried honourably two 
or three hundred years ago! 

The chapter on Ecclesiastical History concludes with the 
following extract from Stow’s Chron. Ann. 1536-7. 


¢ Ihe roth of March, John Paslew, bachelor of divinity, then be- 
ing the five and twentieth abl:ot of Whalley, was executed at Lan- 
caster ; and the same day with him was hanged, drawn and quar- 
tered, John Eastgate, a monk of the same house, whose quarters 
were set up at divers towns in that shire; aud on the 13th of 
March, William Hayddoke, a monk of Whalley, was hanged at 
Whalley, in the ficld called Pediam-guies, and there hanged a long 
time after. More about the same time, &c.’ 


Alas! this monastery is now in ruins; and a text of holy 
scripture is quoted as fortunately applicable to the purpose of 
Jamentation : ** We think upon her stones, and it pitieth us to 
see her in the dust.” Psalm cit. Com. Pr. version. 

We meet with nothing particularly remarkable in the short. 
chapter intitled, Parish Church and Vicarage of Whalley, which 
contains a catalogue of the vicars from the year 1303 to 1772. 
On mentioning the exclusion of the Presbyterians from the 
pulpits, on the restoration, Dr. W. observes: ‘ Hence the 
formidable separation which took place, and hence in part the 
origin of modern sects, almost without number and without - 
name, which threaten but too obviously the downfall of our 
civil and ecclesiastical establishment.’ 

Book 111. commences with an account of the origin, pro- 
gress, and ramifications of property. In the second chapter, 
the Laceys appear again, in all their glory; not indeed as 


Inventas aut qui vitam excoluére per artes, 
Quique sui memares alios fecére merendo, 


but as memorable for more substantial properties, as lords of 
manors and possessors of grand revenucs. One of them, how- 
ever, early distinguished himself in such a manner as to in- 
duce a doubt in our minds, whether the author meant to 
include him likewise in his pious prayers for the repose of the 
departed family, not knowing whether his creed. be as com- 
prehensive as that of Origen : ‘This Roger de Lacey,’ says he,. 
‘ was the terror and scourge of the Welch ; for -his severe exe- 
ecutions upon whom, together with the general ferocity of his 
temper, he was profanely denominated Hell.’ 
Then follow catalogues of the seneschals of Blackburnshire’; 
a particular survey of the forests of Blackburnshire ; and an 
account of witches. If the author does not belicve in the exist- 
G 3 ence 
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ence of these preternatural beings, at least we will clear our. 
sélves from any imputation of having asserted the contrary on, 
unfounded inferences. Let us hear him: 

¢ Of the system of witchcraft, the real defect is not in theory, but 
in evidence. A possibility that the bodies of men should sometimes 
be given up to infernal agency is no more to be denied, than that 
their souls should be exposed to infernal illusions. That such ap- 
pearances should be exhibited in one age, atid withdrawn in another, 
is equally the case with miracles. That they should not extend ta 
all countries is common to them and to revelation itself. But all the 
modern instances of supposed witchcraft, which I have read of, are 
discredited either by the apparent fraud or folly of the witnesses, 
Were I to behold with my own eyes such circumstances as have often 
been related, or were they to be reported to me by a philosophical 
observer of perfect integrity on the evidence of Ais senses, I know 
not tipon what principles 1 could refuse my assent to the conclusion 
that they were really the effects of diabolical power.’ 


On this passage, is the following note: | 

¢ That these opinions may not be accused of leaning too much to 
the doctrines of exploded superstitions I will take leave to refer my 
readers to the following sentiment of a great and enlightened modern 
divine. That for any thing we know, he (the devil) may (still) ope- 
rate in the way of possession, I do not see on what certain guounds any 
man can deny. Bp. Hurd’s Sermons, vol. iii. p. 339.” 

An old room at Little Mitton so strikes the author’s fancy, 
that he forbids any painter’s brush or carpenter’s hammer ever 
to come near it; enforcing his prohibition with the words of 
God himself in regard to his altar: ‘If thou lift up thy tool 
upon it, thou hast defiled it; Exod. xx.25. Weknow not on 
what principles these ludicrous quotations from holy writ can 
be justified in an orthodox divine. 

Part the second (for this ponderous history is diyided into 
parts, books, and chapters,) {s filled with genealogical tables, 
and extracts from rolls and charters; which, we doubt not, 
were very accurately drawn up, and are very faithfully ex- 
tracted. Having turned over these, (for hard indeed would 
be our lot if it were necessary for us to read them,) we come 
to a pious lamentation on the decline of religion, apparent from: 
the modern style in which epitaphs and wills are at present 
composed: the former consisting only of inflated panegyrics 
on intellectual attainments or relative virtues, on the profound 
scholar, the upright lawyer, the affectionate husband, the ten- 
der parent, the faithful subject, &c. without any thing like the 
old priez pour son alme, or the orate pro anima, which was come 
fortable and edifying to the reader, and when thus the language 
of inscriptions seconded that of the pulpit. We fear, however, 

that, if religion be on the decline, it is not to be recovered by 
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‘such methods; even though the pricz were to be repeated as 
often as in the following epitaph, which we recollect to have 
somewhere seen: 
“< Bonues gens, que par icy passers 

Priez Dieu pour les trespassez ; 

Bonnes gens qui passez par icy, 

Priex pour ce pauvre homme.c’y. 

Qui par icy passez, bonnes zens, 

A prier Dieu sozez diligens, 

Pour un certain maistre Gregoire, 

Qui ne mourust que de trop boire.”’ 

Dr. Whitaker also laments the great and alarming inerease 
of the Methodists, as being, if not detrimental to religion, at 
{east highly dangerous to the church by law established ; which 
he calls a power little able to enforce its own rights ; for, con- 
tinues he, ¢ it must not be dissembled that the government of 
the English church is at present too much under the influence 
of Erastian principles,—contrelled, that is, by the civil power, 
in matters purely spiritual.’ 

Of the historian of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Em- 
pire, the historian of the parish of Whalley entertains no good 
opinion, with regard to the purity and sincerity of his mind 
and he calls him a disingenuous writer. It is somewhat re- 
markable that, though he mentions Mr. Gibbon ouly twice, 
ence to corroborate an assertion of his own, and again where 
he entirely coincides with him, le should go out of his way to 
seek these accusations against that celebrated author. 


In one place, Dr. W. tells usf/that a country of dowagers - 


may fairly be called a country of intemperance; for, in situa- 
tions of life exempting men from dangerous or from.sickly oc- 
cupations, a sober husband will ordinarily survive a wife.—We 
should not be surprized if, in order to ascertain this fact, some 
person of a speculative turn should consult the parish registers 
concerning the survivals of the aldermen and the bishops; the 
latter being temperate and abstinent, and the former reputed to 
be addicted to good cheer, 

At the conclusion of the volume, we find the following ob- 
servation ; 


‘ Those opulent houses, whose property is not to be traced toa feu- 
dal origin, have been generally raised by the profession of the law. 
Some indeed have grown to consequence by habits of a:conomy and 
gradual accumulation. But a new principle is now introduced, which 
threatens gradually to absorb the whole property of the district 
within jts owg vortex: I mean the principle of manufactures, aided 
by the discoyeries lately made in the two dangerous sciences of che- 
mistry and mechanics, ‘The operation of this principle is accom- 
panied with another effect, of which it is impostible to speak but in 
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the language at once of sorrow and indignation.—Indeed it can only 
be considered as so much pure, unmixed evil, moral, medical, religi. 
ous, and political. In great manufactories, Saaiin corruption, accu. 
mulated in great masses, seems to undergo a kind of fermentation, 
which sublimes it to bea degree of malignity not to be exceeded out 
of hell,’ 


The general style of this work is of that turgid species which 
is too commonly adopted by writers on topographical antiquities; 
and, in some parts, it so much resembles that of ** The His. 
tory and Antiquites of the antient Viila of Wheatfeld, in the 
County of Suffolk,” first printed in the year1758*, that we were 
almost inclined to imagine that. we were reading extracts from 
that celebrated performance. It is scarcely wosth while to rematk 
on some minor errors indiction: but the petulange and flippancy 
with which (especially. in his notes) the Doctor treats writers 
who are engaged in similar pursuits, and who are not inferior 
to himself 1 in attainments, when they happen to differ in 
opinion. from him, cannot be passed over without observation, 
Yet we have an objection of a more serious nature to make, 
As Protestants, as glorying in being the children of the Re- 
formation, can we behold, without emotions of extreme 
displeasure, any attempt, heatieneie feeble, to detract from the 
merits of the venerable fathers of the reformed church, under 
the stale pretext that the monarch by whom they were patro- 
nized was not actuated by the purest motives ; or because, in 
the effusions of popular zeal, the monuments of superstition 
were defaced, and the shrines of idolatry overthrown? Let 
the remains of antiquity be preserved, as objects of taste: but 
surely we have no need to lament that the mansions of ignorance 
and sloth are deserted, or that the bulwarks of error and op- 
pression are destroyed, The talents and virtues of the worthy 
patron of Whalley we have long been accustomed, as cordially 
as our author, to acknowlege and to revere ; knowing, as we 
do, that he would be an honoyr to any profession of faith, 
and we heartily wish that he were of our’s: but no true 
Protestant can condescend to do homage to popery, however 
embellished by private worth, nor consent to.sacrifice his reli- 
gion at the shrine of pratitude. 

On the whole, we think that this performance by no means 
contributes to remove the ground of Bishop Warburton’s com- 
plaint of the decay of our national taste for genuine historical 
composition, and of the g growing prevalence of a vicious appetite 
in its stead; by which any uninformed, senseless heap of rubbish, 
under the nate of an history of a tawny society, college, or rie saiies, 
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bas long since taken from us the very idea of a genuine composie 
tion. 

The book is decorated with several picturesque views and 
other plates, which do credit to the taste and skill of the artists 
by whom they were drawn and engraved. 





Arr. XII. The History, civil and commercial, of the British Colonies 

in the West Indies. By Bryan Edwards, Esq. F. R.S. S.A. 
Vol. II1. with Plates. 4to. pp.500. 1l.5s. Boards. Stocke 
dale. 1801. 


‘OTWITHSTANDING the termination of the war with respect 
4‘ to ourselves, we still look with some anxiety towards the 
West Indies ; and the principal) contents of the volume before 
us, referring to a spot now the theatre of devastation and car- 
nage, cannot fail to excite a considerable degree of interest. 
‘The well earned reputation of the justly lamented author, also, 
will stamp a value on this history, and induce readers to peruse 
its details with satisfaction and with confidence. It must be 
with pain, indeed, that we turn our thoughts to this part of the 
globe, where blood still continues to flow, and where the hose 
tility of the climate is even more destructive to Europeans than 
that of the sword :—but, whatever be the state of our particular 
feelings and sentiments, our unvarying object is truth; and 
those publications are peculiarly acceptable to us, of which the 
contents are accommodated to existing circumstances, and en- 
able us to judge with some degree of accuracy respecting the 

olitical transactions of the times. 

This completion of Mr. Edwards’s history of the West Indies * 
consists, for the most part, of a republication of his Historical 
Survey of the pestiferous and blood-stained Lsland of St. Domin- 


go, which we announced in M. R. vol. xxul. p. 77.—186. N.S, 
‘Lhe volume was prepared for publication by himself: but, in 


the words of the editor, ‘ ere the last sheet was revised from the 
press, Bryin Ec wards was no more !’—and the office of putting 
the finishing hand, and editing the whole, devolved on his friend, 
Sir William Young, who has performed his task with perfect 
delicacy, integrity, : and honour; though not, perhaps, in so full 
a manner ag would have completely gratified the curiosity of 
the public. 

The Editor informs us that, when Mr. Edwards ‘perceived 
his dissolution approaching, he exerted the last remains of 
strength in preparing a hasty sketch of his life, to be prefixed 





* For our account of Vols. 1 and 2, see M, R. Vols. xiv. xy. 
and xyz. N.S. 
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to this volume; and Sir William offers the following apology 
for making no addition to that brief memoir: 


¢ Those, who knew and were intimate with Mr. Bryan Epwarps, 
will recognize, in this short account of himself, the energy of mind, 
the industry, and the truth, which characterized his conversations 
and his life; but all must allow, and some must object, that much 
therein is omitted, which has usual and proper place in biography, 
and which the editor might be presumed, or be called upon, to sup. 
ply. Some account might be required, of his literary essays and le. 
vislative acts, so efficient in the cause of humanity towards the negroes, 
whilst a member of the assembly in Jamaica.—Some account might 
be demanded, of this good and imdependent man, whilst a member 
of the British parliament ; and, especially, in the posthumous life of 
a literary man, some accurate detail of lus literary pursuits and writ 
ings might be expected; - of Bryan Epwarps,—of iis Correspon- 
dence,—of his Essays,—and of his conduct in the judicious compila. 
tion and elegant recital of the Travels of Mungoe Park,—and, espe- 
cially, of the origin and progress of the great work herewith sub- 
mitted to the publick.—To these, and other points, the recollection 
of the reader is thus awakened. The Editor presumes no farther, 
He cannot venture to alter, or add to, the sacred deposit committed 
to his charge,—and now gives it to the publick, as its author left, 
and willed it, to be given.’ 

As a testimony of respect to the memory of Mr, Edwards, 
whose worth we knew and valued, as well as for the gratifica- 
tion of our readers, we shall extract this biographical sketch : 


* I was born the 21st of May 1743, in the decayed town of West- 
bury, in the county of Wilts. My father inherited a small paternal 
estate in the neighbourhood, of about 1¢ol. perannum; which prov- 
ing but a scanty maintenance for a large family, he undertook, with- 
out any knowledge of the business, as { have been informed, to deal 
in corn and malt, but with very little success. He died in 1756, 
leaving my excellent mother, and six children, i distressed circume 
stances.—Luckily for my mother, she had two opulent brothers in the 
West Indies, one of them a wise and worthy man, of a liberal mind, 
and princely fortune. This was Zackary Bayly, of the Island of 
Jamaica, who, on the death of my father, took my mother and her 
family under his protection, and, as I was the eldest son, directed that 
I should be well educated. I had been placed by my father at the 
school of a dissenting minister in Bristel, whose name was William 
Foot, of whom I remember enough, to believe that he was both a 
learned and good man, but, by a strange absurdity, he was forbidden 
to teach me Basin and Greek, and directed to confine my studies to 
writing, arithmetic, and the English grammar. I should therefore 
have had little to do, but that the schoolmaster had an excellent 
method of making the boys write letters to him on different subjects, 
such as, the beauty and dignity of truth, the obligation of a religious 
life, the benetits of good educatiou, the mischief of idleness, &c. &c- 
previously stating to them the chief arguments to be urged; and 

insisting 
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insisting on correctness in orthography and grammar. In this em- 
ployment, I had sometimes the good fortune to excel the other boys ; 
and when this happened, my master never failed to praise me very 
liberally before them all; and he would frequently transmit my letters 
to my father and mother.—This excited in my mind a spirit of emu- 
jation, and, I believe, gave me the first taste for correct and elegant 
composition. I acquired, however, all this time, but very little 
learning ; and when my uncle (on my father’s death) took me under 
his protection, his agent in Bristol considered me as neglected by 
Mr. Foot, and immediately removed me to a French boarding school 
in the same city, where I soon obtained the French language, and, 
having access toa circulating library, 1 acquired a passion for books, 
which has since become the solace of my life. 

‘In 1759, a younger and the only brother of my great and good 
uncle came to England, and, settling in London, took me to reside 
with him, in a high and elegant style of life. He was a representa- 
tive in Parliament for Abingdon, and afterwards for his native town. 
—Farther I cannot speak of him so favourably as I could wish, for 
I remember that, at the period [allude to, his conduct towards me 
was such as not to inspire me with much respect: he perccived it, 
and soon after, in the latter end of the same year, sent me to Jamaica. 
~-This proved a happy and fortunate change in my life, for I found 
my eldest uncle the reverse, in every possible circumstance, of his 
brother. ‘To the most enlarged and enlightened mind he added the 
sweetest temper, and the most generous cose His tenderness 
towards me was excessive, and I regarded him with more than filial 
affection and veneration. Observing my passion for books, and 
thinking favourably of my capacity, he engaged a clergyman (my 
loved and ever to be lamented friend Isaac Teale) to reside in his 
family, chiefly to supply by his instructions my deficiency in the 
learned languages. Mr. Teale had been master of a free grammar 
school, and besides being a most accomplished scholar, possessed an 
exquisite taste for poetry, of which the reader will be convinced by 
referring to the Gentleman’s Magazine, for August 1771, the beauti- 
ful copy of verses, there first published, called ‘* The Compliment 
of the Day,’? being of his composition.—I dare not say, however, 
that 1 made any great progress in the languages under his tuition 5. 
1 acquired ‘ small Latin and less Greek 3’? even now, I find it diffi- 
cult to read the Roman poets in their own language. The case was, 
that not having been grounded in the Latin grammar at an earlier 
period of life, I found the study of it insupportably disgusting, after 
I had acquired a taste for the beauties of fine writing. Poetry was 
our chief amusement ; for my friend, as well as myself, preferred 
the charms of Dryden and Pope, tothe dull drudgery of poring over 
syutax and prosody*. We preferred belles lettres.—We laughed 
away many a happy hour over the plays of Moliere, and wrote verses 
on local and temporary subjects, which we sometimes published in 
the Colonial newspapers. Yet the Latin classicks were not altoge- 
ther neglected ; my friend delighted to point out to me the beauties 


i. 





* Vide Armstrong. 
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of Horace, and would frequently impose on me the task of translat.. 
ing an ode into English verse, which, with his assistance in constru- 
ing the words, 1 sometimes accomplished. pas | 
‘ Having made myself known to the publick by my writings, it 
is probable that after I am in the grave, some collector of anecdotes, 
or biographical compiler, may pretend to furnish some particulars 
concerning my life and manners. It is not pleasant to think that 
misrepresentation or malice may fasten on my memory ; and I have 
therefore made it the amusement of an idle hour, to compile a short 
account of myself. My personal history, however, 1s of little im- 
portance to the world. It will fiirnish no diversified scenes of for- 
tune, nor relate many circumstances of myself, worth remembering, 
Yet I feel the fond ambition of an Author, and am willing to hope, 
that those who have read my book with approbation, will be glad to 
know something farther concerning me ; | 


For who, to dumb forgetfulness a prey, &c. 


For the satisfaction then of such kind readers (if such there are) and 
the information of my posterity, I have drawn up this paper, which 
I desire my Bookseller to prefix to the next Edition of my History 


of the West Indies. 
B. E? 


This is indeed merely a sketch; and surely without in- 
fringing the sacred deposit committed to his charge, the editor 
might have supplied, in an additional preface, the particulars 
which are wanting to complete this rapid and unadorned out- 
line. - Sir William, however, justly embalms the memory of. 
his friend, by asserting the firmness of his mind, the cheer- 
fulness of his temper, and his claim to the character of 6a bee 
nevolent and upright man.” 

One of the most prominent features of upright and noble 
minds is a promptitude in acknowleging a fault, and in cor- 
recting any error or mistake into which they may have been 
betrayed. An instance of this ingenuousness and candour is 
displayed by Mr. Edwards, in the advertise ment which he pre= 
pared to be prefixed to this volume. Having been led by the 
report of the French colonists, to reflect on the character of 
M. Augustus de Grasse (son of the late gallant Admiral 
Comte de Grasse), he now makes the following public repa- 
ration : 

¢ In a paper formerly transmitted to me from St. Domingo, and 
annexed to the 8th chapter of my work, intitled, Notes sur ?Evene- 
ment du Cap, this gentleman was unjustly charged with having been 
present at the destruction of that town by the rebel negroes, aiding, 
abetting, and co-operating with their chiefs. I am now convinced 
that this atrocious charge is altogether groundless, and I cannot suf- 
ficiently express the concern I feel on reflecting, that 1 was made the 


instrument of conveying it to thie press.—I have therefore, in this 
edition, 
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edition, not only reprinted the sheet, and omitted the calumny, but 
I insert in this place, with great satisfaction, a certificate, which 
M. pe Grasse has transmittcd to me, in a very polite letter, from 
South Carolina, dated the 22d of October 1799.’ 

- ‘We cannpt make room for the certificate, which is in French, 
and of considerable length—-The remainder of tinis advertise- 
ment is occupied by remarks exculpatory of the conduct of the 
French planters at St. Domingo, on the occasion of the first 
arrival of British trocps: but this subject would not be parti- 
cularly interesting to our readers. 

The Historical Survey of St. Domingo, with the additional 
notes and illustrations, occupies 258 pages of this volume 3 and 
then succeeds 4 Tour through the several Islands of Barbadses, 
St. Vincent, Antigua, Tobags, and Grenada, in the years 1791 
and 1792, by Sir William Young, Bart. This journal is written 
in asprightly and entertaining manner; and though we cannot 
lead the reader minutely through these rambles, we shall give 
one specimen of the author’s mode of delineating West Indian 
scenery and negro politeness. Describing St. Vincent’s, he says: 


‘ The vale of Buccament brings to mind the happy and secluded 
valley of Rasselas, prince of Abyssinia. The valley, containing 
about 3,000 acres, is hemmed in on each side by towering hills, whose 
steep ascents have in parts peeled off or spht inthe storm, and now 
are left precipices of barerock, appearing between streaks of the 
highest verdure, from which occasionally shoots the mountain cabbagee 
tree*, In the centre of the valley stands an insulated mountain, 
whose height, through an interstice in the rugged boundary of the 
vale, looks down on the garrison of Berkshire hill, and Berkshire 
hill is 627 feet above the sea. The hills or rocks that shut in the 
valley, again command the hill inthe centre. Down the vale runs 
fine and rapid river, abounding with the finest mullet and other fish 5 
its Led is obstructed with fragments of recks from the skirting moun- 
tains. Its murmurs fill the vale. It winds round the centre hill, 
and then pours straiht intothe sea. The valley, as it cuasts the sea, 
is about one mile over. It stretches inland about five miles; its 
greatest breadth, half-way from the sea, is two miles. From the 
mount, in the centre, it forms a most luxuriant picture of cultivation, 
contrasted with romantic views, and seems wholly secluded from all 
the world. My Pembroke estate takes in the hill in the centre, and 


thence runs along the river side, comprehending all the valley on one 


“side, to within a quarter of a mile of the sea. 

‘* A negro gave signal of my approach to the house, and all the 
megroes came forth to greet me, and with a welcome as warm as thag 
at Calliaqua. They caught hold of my bridle, my feet, and my 
coat ; every one anxious for a share in leading me up to the house s 


and indeed they attempted to take me off my horse and carry me, but 


I begged them to desist. 
~~ © * Called alo the Palmeto-Royal.’ 


¢ Fr iday, 
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‘ Friday, Jan. 6. I visited Berkshire hill, and went over the fortif. 
cations. The hill itself is a rock, and, from.its precipices, jg 
scarcely assailable ; where it is so, parts have been cut away, and, 
take art and nature together, the place may be deemed impregnable, 
The point above hath been flatted off, so as to admit room on its 
stirface for most commodious barracks for a complete regiment, stores, 
reservoirs, &c. all bomb-proof. In my different excursions, I con. 
tinued to inspect the persons of the negroes, and I can assert, that 
not one in fifty of those I have seen has been marked with the whip, 
with exception to the gang employed at the public works on Berk. 
shire hill. ‘This gang may be supposed to consist for the most part 
of reprobate and bad negroes, who have been sold from estates for 
riddance of their practices and-examples. ‘They chiefly belong, as 
an entire gang, to the overseer of the works, who may be supposed 
to pick them up cheap, being bad characters, though competent ‘to 
their business, under the control of the military. ‘The inhabitants, 
not willing to send their able men to the public works, for fear of 
evil communication, commute their quota of labourers, by paying 
the overseer a certain sum to find others in their room. 

‘ Fiiday, January 13, 1792. ‘The Charaibe chief of all, Chatoyer, 
with his brother du Vallee, and six of their sons, came to pay me a 
wisit, and brought their presents; a stool of Charaibe workmanship, 
and a very large cock turkey of the wild breed, which with a hen } 
mean for England. Chatoyer and du Vallee were well dressed; ag 
a mark of 1espect, they came without arms. We had much conver. 
sation withthem, and I gave in return a syrer mounted hanger to 





d/ 


Chatoyer, and a powder horn to du, Vallee.’ ‘The latter is possessed / 


of nine negro slaves, and has a cotton plantation. He is the most 
enlightened of the Charaibes; and may be termed the founder of 
civilization among them. Chatoyer and his sons dined at the villa, 
and drank each a bottle of claret. In the evening they departed in 
high glee, with many expressions of friendship.’ 

Subjoined are Mr. Edwards’s Observations on the Disposi- 
tion, Character, Manners, and Habits of Life among the Ma- 
soon Negroes of Jamaica; which were published separately in 
1796, and of which we gave an account in M. R, vol. xxi. 
p-. 414. N.S. 

To this paper are afixed Appendices relative to the Sugar 
Ant of the [sland of Grenada, by John Castles, Esq. and on 
the Cultivation of the Clove Tree in the Island of Dominica, 
by William Hobson Buée, Esq.<together with a postscript to 
the Historical Survey of St. Domingo, containing a brief review 
of the transactions and condition of the British army there, 
during the years 1995, 6, 7, and 8, until the final evacuation of 
the country, Every true Briton must peruse these details with 
sorrow.— lhe mortality among our troops, and the loss of lives, 
in this ill-fated expedition, having been lately mentioned in the 
Houses of Parliament, we shall transcribe a part of what Mr 


Edwards advances on this melancholy subject ; - 
¢ Towarde 
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¢ Towards the latter end of April 1795, the 8ist and 96th regi- 
ments (consisting together of 1,700 men ) arrived from Ireland ; the 
82d, from Gibraltar, landed 989 men mm August ; and in April 1796, 
the 66th and 6yth regiments, consisting of 1,000 men each, with 
iso artillery, arrived from the same place, under’ the command of 
General Bowyer: so that the whole number of effective men which 
had landed in St. Domingo, down to this period, (including some 
small detachments sent up at different times from Jamaica, ) amounted 
to 93800. In June following, four regiments of infantry, and a 
art of two others *, arrived from Cork, under the command of 
General Whyte. These were soon afterwards followed by seven re- 
giments of British +, together with three regiments of foreign ca- 
valry £ 5 besides two companies of British, and a detachment of 
Dutch artillery; making in the whole a farther reinforcement of 
about 7,900 }. 
¢ But what avail the best concerted schemes of human policy 
against the dispensations of Divine Providence? A gies part of 
these gallant troops, most of them in the bloom of youth, were 
conveyed, with little intermission, from the ships to the hospital 
from the hospital to the grave! Of the 82d regiment, no less than 
630 became victins to the climate, within the short space of ten 
weeks after their landing. In one of its companies, no more than 
three rank and file were fit for duty. Hompesch’s regiment of hus- 
sars were reduced, in httle more than two months, from 1,000 to 
3co ; and the o6th regiment perished toa man! By the 3oth of Sep- 
tember, €766, the registers of mortality displayed a mournful dimti- 
nution of no less than 7,530 of the British forces only ; and towards 
the latter end of 1797, out of the whole number of troops, British 
and foreign, which had landed and were detained in this devoted 
country, during that and the two preceding years, (certainly not far 
short of 15,000 men,) I am assured that not more than 3,000 were 
left alive and in a condition for service ||.’ 


Of Toussaint the following notice is taken: 


‘ This man, at the commencement of the revolt in 1791, was a 
slave to Monsieur Nog, a considerable plaater in-the neighbourhood 
of Cape Francois, now residing in London. Having taken an active. 
part in the rebellion; ‘l'oussaint had acquired, ina es time, great 
weight among the negroes, and at length obtained such an ascen- 
dancy among his adherents, as invested him with absolute and undis- 
puted authority over them. His attachment however to the French 
government was thought extremely doubtful; and, in truth, he 
seemed to have no other immediate object in view, than that of 





“* The 17th, 32d, 56th, and 67th, with part of the g3d and goth.’ 

‘+ The 13th, rath, 17th, 18th, 2 sn al <add ysis’ am 

‘t The York, Hompesch, and Rouen Hussars.’ 

‘ § Out of this number are however to be deducted the 32d infantry 
and the 26th dragoons ; the former of which were sent from St. Do- 
mingo to Bahama, and the latter to the Windward Islands.’ 

. ‘ll The loss of seamen in the ships employed on the coast is ot 
included. It may be stated very moderately at 5,000 men.’ 
consolidating 
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consolidating his own power, and securing the freedom of his fellow 
j His black army in 1797 was estimated at 18,000 infantry, 


ne 
i pa of horse of about 1,000.’ 

The volume concludes with an unfinished history of the wat 
in the West Indies, from its commencement in February 1793, 
to the cruelties of Victor Hugues in 1794. 

This sketch of the contents of the present publication, we 
imagine, will be sufficient to recommend it to out readers. The 
luxuriant climate of the West India islands is beautiful in de. 
scription : but, while the mortality of our troops at St. Domingg 
is recollected, we shall not envy our late enemies their present 


contest with Toussaint for its supremacy, 
Several plates and maps decorate the volume, among which 


is a portrait of its highly respectable and ingenious author. 


____ Moy 


MONTHLY CATALOGUE, 
: For MAY, 1802. | 
CHEMISTRY, MrneRAoey, 5c. 


Art. 13. Some Experiments and Ob-ervations on Sigr. Volta’s Elet- 
trical Pile, clearly elucidating all the Phenomena.— Also observa. 
tions on Dr. Herschell’s Paper on Light and Heat, with other 
Remarks. By Robert Harrington, M. D. 8vo. 3s. sewed. 
Cadell jun. and Davies. 1801. | 

Tuts is certainly a very jocular age, since the work before us shews 

that even the profound and useful science of chemistry cannot 
escape the shafts of modern wagger'y ; and it must be confessed that 
the present author possesses facetiousness in an uncommon and 
supreme degree.—Qne or two of his former productions, which we 
have occasionally seen, at first appeared to have been seriously writ- 
ten by some wrong headed sot-disant chemist: but the present pubs 
lication so much surpasses in excentricity all possible conception, that 
the mystery is at length unravelled. It is to ke lamented, however; | 
that the joke must be confined to chemical readcrs: though, as we | 
have lately given an account of two recent editions of the more po- 
pular jest books, titled the Old and the New Joe Miller, the gene- 
rality of lovers of drollery will the less regret their incompetency to 

relish the humour of the comico-chemico Dr. Harrington. Hal , 


Art. 14. Outlines of a Course of Lectures on Chemistry. By T. Gar- 
nett, M.D. &c. &c. B8vo. pp. 212. 9§s. Boards. Cadell jun 
and Davies. 1801. | 
These outlines were read at the Royal Tnstitution, while the author 

exercised the office of a professor in that establishment. They will 

probably be useful to students in chemistry: but, as we formerly 
observed on a similar publication of this gentleman, the work ap- 

pears too coptous for a syllabus, and by much too small for. a 1 é 


manual. t 
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te. Lhe Mineralogy of Derbyshire, with a Description of the 
eS a cating Mines ‘§ the North of England, in Scotland, 
and in Wales.—Subjoined is a Glossary of the Terms and Phrases 
used by Miners in Derbyshire. By John Mawe. 8vo. pp. 211. 
6s. Boards. W. Phillips, &c. 1802. : : 
This work contains a short account of the mines in Derbyshire 
and in come parts of Scotland, as well as of the salt mine at North- 
wich, and of the Parrys copper mine. Although it displays but little 
Mineralogical Science, it may certainly be consulted with advantage 
by those who intend to visit the mines and the natural curiosities of 


Derbyshire. H at 


MEDICAL, &c. 


Art. 16. “Cases of Phthisis Pulmonalis, successfully treated, upon 
the Tonic Plan; with introductory Observations. By Charles 
Pears, F.M.S. F.L.S. 8vo. 2s. 6d. Murray and Highley. 
1801. 

This writer is extremely sanguine in his expectations from the use 
of tonics and nourishing diet, in pulmonary consumption. He has 
not, however, discriminated that species of the disease, in which many 
eminent physicians have already advised this practice, from the florid 
consumption, in which it is allowed to be prejudicial. Yet, from 
Mr. Pears’s description of the pulse which characterizes phthisis, it 
is evident that his observations have been confined to the scrophulous 
species ; and it is equally obvious that he is not acquainted with the 
writings of Dr. Read, and others,.who have of late years recom- 
mended the very plan adopted by Mr. Pears. 

In truth, Mr. Pears’s essay shews that he is a very young writer ; 
an observer excessively sanguine; and that he must have mistaken 
catarrhal complaints, tn many instances, for phthisis. In order to 
convince experienced practitioners of the truth of these remarks, we 


need only quote Mr. Pears’s canons respecting the disease : 


‘ The amendment in this disease, under the treatment recom- 
mended, generally begins abont the third or fourth day: its pro- 
gress is usually regular and uniform 3 but sometimes it proceeds by 
alternate days of progression and sameness of station. A very rapid 
amendment seldom continues, and is dangerous. 

_* Thus idiopathic phthisis is cureable in almost every stage. In- 
cipient cases are hardly dangerous. Relief is always attainable. The 
following pages evince these facts.’ 

Happy would it be for mankind, if these comfortable assertions 
could be realized! but the experience of all physicians stands in 
direct contradiction to them. ) 

‘So little preparatory knowlege has Mr. P. brought to this important 
discussion, that he takes no notice of the very common practice of 
exhibiting Dr. Griffiths’s mixture, or some equivalent remedy. 

It is painful but necessary to observe, also, that the formule ine 
troduced in the cases betray a surprising deficiency in the knowlege 
of Latin.. When we first met with this direction, ‘ Cap. quando 
fusst urgenti,’ p. 18, we concluded that here must be an error of 
the press: but we find this ridiculous blunder in so many of the 

Rev. May, 1202. H pages, 
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pages, and with such strange adjuncts*, that we can impute the 
fault only to the author himself. 

Mr. Pears professes to have no object in view but truth; and we 
are fully disposed to believe him. We fear that he will therefore be 
convinced, 1n a short time, that he has been too much elated by 
some illusory cases, and that he will find himself baffled by genuine 
pulmonary consumption, in common with the most eminent practi. 


tioners of all countries and times. Ve: 


Art. 17. New Progress of Surgery in France; or Phenomena in 
the Animal Kingdom. Published by Command of the French 
Government. ‘Translated from the French of Imbert Delonnes, 
M.D. By T. Chavernac, Surgeon. Embellished with very curi- 
ous Plates by W. Nutter. gto. 4s. Kay. 4808. 

The first fact contained in this essay, which opens with an un- 
necessary pomp of pretension, is the removal of a very large sarco- 
cele by the knife. M. Delonnes had the merit of determining on 
the operation, and of performing it with success, in opposition to 
the sentiments of a numerous consultation of surgeons. —The second 
fact rclates to the removal of a very large excresence from the nose : 
which was also performed by the knife.. These cases are remarkable, 
and deserve to be recorded, on account of the enormous progress 
which the diseases had made in them: but they will scarcely be re- 
garded as conveying much novelty, either in doctrine or practice, by 
professional men in this country. Similar masses of diseased parts 
have been removed by English surgeons, who have not arrogated 
the title of discoverers, which M. Delonnes has assumed on this oc- 
casion. The untoward events of late years have unhappily inter- 
rupted the communication between men of science in both countries : 
but, since the halcyon days of peace are at length restored, we may 
hope that the improvements of surgery, as well as of other branches. 
of knowlege, will be more readily interchanged. It may then be 
found that similar trains of reasoning have been adopted, under similar 
eircumstances, by men who had no opportunity of becoming ac- 

uainted with each others’ opinion ; and-a satisfactory corroboration 


may thus be obtained. Dp? 
POETRY, &e. 


Art.18. 4 Translation of Geddes’s Ode to Peace. By John Riag- 
4to. 1s. 6d. Johnson, &c. 

As we do not recollect to have seen the printed. original of this 
poem, we cannot satisfactorily judge of the merit of the performance 
before us aga translation. On the whole, however, we may venture 
to say that the work reflects no disgrace on the memory of the lately 
‘deceased author ; who was not permitted long to enjoy the blessings 
which are here so feelingly and poetically displayed.—The learned 
Doctor was fond of occasicnally relieving the severity of his more 
serious studies, by softer aud sweeter converse with the Tuneful Nines 
and they were not always unfavourable to his devoirs. Mr. Ring 








* For example, Cap. cum tussi urgenti—Capt. uf tuss! urgent 


Kn p. 83, we find, Tinct. opii. gutt. x. in Vinum 3j—! 
: 5 informs 
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"Informs us, in his prefatory advertisement, that as ‘ the original was 
the last poetical production of a Geddes, it will not ae unacceptable 
to such as regret his loss, and revere his memory.’ We may add, 
that. the number.of the worthy author’s admirers does not appear .to 
be small. He had, indeed, some characteristic peculiarities’: but we, 
who had the pleasure of a personal acquaintance with him, cannot refuse 

,, Tourassent to the truth and justice of the praises. which Mr. R. bestows 
on him, in the following words, extracted from the advertisement 
already quoted ; ‘ The namé of the reverend author of the Ode to 
Peace will never be pronounced without respect, while | civil and 
religious liberty are deemed worthy of regard; or, while genius, 
learning, and liberality of sentiment, are held nm honour.’-—We shall 
give a short specimen of the Ode, in which the social ‘and friendly 
disposition of the ingenious and good-humoured author are pleasingly 
manifested. The lines are copied from his well imagined enumeration 
ef the expected happy consequences of the peace ¢ | 


¢ We now discern the sullen brow no more, 
Nor. meet the frowning visage as before ; 
On Peace the people ev’ry thought employ, 
And wear a smile of universal joy. y 


¢ No more suspicion lurks within the breast, 
But open arms receive the welcome guest, 
Each Briton now his fellow Briton greets, 
And meets new joys in ev’ry friend he meets.’ | 


Art. «9. 4a EXegy to the Memory of the ‘late Duke of Bedford. 
Written on the Evening of his Interment. By Mrs. Opie. 4to. 
1s. Longman and Rees. : : . 
This ingenious lady’s feelings, on the mournful subject which here 

employs the Muse of woe, are generally é¢xpressed in warm and har- 

monious numbers; for instance, : : 


‘ To thee, lamented shade, the Muse shall raise 
The ardent song of unsuspected praise ; 
Hers the soft pensive pleasure to impart, 
The genuine feelings of no venal heart, 
And with the honours that bedeck thy bier 
Mix the pure incense of a soul sincere. 
Yet hard the task :—-While busy memory flies 
To the great day when-first thou mett’st my eyes, 
Oh! dreadful contrast ! fancy’s restless power 
That moment paints thee in thy dying hour, * 
Tili the sad scene my shuddering soul appalls, 
And from my grasp the Muse’s pencil falls.’ 


_ The poem, however, does not thus conclude, for it is here only 
Just begun. The rest of the Elegy is employed in celebrating the 
truly noble and illustrious House of Russel. 3 


Art. 20. dn Elegy on his Grace Francis the late Duke of Bedford. 
By Thomas Rodd. 4to. 1s. Ridgway. 

Had Mr. Rodd heen as happy in the execution of his design of 

celebrating the merits of the meees family, as he was in his choice 
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of a subject for panegyric, we should have gladly paid him our trj. 
- bute of praise for his performance. His zeal, however, is to be com. 


mended, because it seems to be purely patriotic. 


Art. 21. Ode to Peace; to which is added, The Negro’s Appeal. 
By John Henry Colls. gto. 18. Longman. 
~~ The blessings of peace are here sung in no mean nor inelegant 
strains, and men and thines are generally described and enumerated as 
partaking of those enjoyments ;—thus, for example, 
¢ Lo! Science plumes her. drooping wing, 
And all the Arts their treasures bring, 
To grace Aritannia’s throne ;— 
The flag of commerce flies unfurl’d, 
And half the riches of the world 
Already seem her own !’ 


The Negro’s Appeal to justice and humanity involves the piteons 
tale of a once happy Abionn, who was kidnapped and enslaved by 
European avarice and treachery. The distressing particulars of the 
injury, and its consequent miseries, are recited in numbers which are 


not destitute of either pathos or elegance. 


Art. 22. The Island of Innocence; a Poetical Epistle to a Friend. 
By Peter Pindar, Esq. Part the First. gto. 18. 6d. Dean. 
1802. 

We hope that Peter will not insert us in his catalogue of 
© Brutes,’ if we intimate to him that neither much originality 
nor any great brilliancy of genius is displayed in this poem. It is 
conceived exactly on the plan of Juvenal’s second Satire, which Dr. 
Johnson imitated in his “ London.”? The poet first describes the 

erfect happiness of a friend, who had betaken himself with his 

Family to a little island in the gulf of Mexico; where squirrels and 

hares live in fearless security ; and where man must subsist entirely 

on vegetables, since neither the beasts of the wood nor the birds of 
the air, nor the inhabitants of the stream, are to be robbed of life 
or disturbed in their enjoyments. He then contrasts this scene of 
trans atlantic rural pleasure with the vices, cruelties, and miseries of 
the London world.—We shall place together his delineation of the 
{sland of Innocence in the Gulf of Mexico, and his Picture of moderu 


London: 


‘ To thee, my Frienp, amid that peaceful Isxe 
Where bounteous Nature blooms with sweetest smile ; 
Where never Winter, on his northern blast, 

Howls on the hill, and lays the valley waste ; 

O’er a pale sun, the cloud of horror throws, 

And buries Narure ti ‘his vast of snows: 

Ah, no! where endless SumMeER, ever gay, 

Opes a pure ether to the Ors of Day; 

That gilds the tree, and flower, and grassy blade, 
And works his threads of gold in ev’ry glade : 

Yo Tiere, my Frrexn, where shrubs of incense rise, 
‘And pour thear prateful fragrance to the skies ; 


Where 
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Where rills, in wanton mazes, wind away, 
Diffusing health and plenty, as they play ; 
Where the rich treasures of the pine reside, 
And orange-branches bend with golden pride ; 
Where from the boughs of odour, mingled notee 
Of rapture warble from a thousand throats ; 
And blest, from vale to vale the cooing dove 
Wings with his mate, and teaches Man to love; 
To rueE I yield the Muse’s artless line, 

And envy all the blessings that are thine.’——— 


Oh! paint our Dungeons, where, with putrid breathi, 
The wretch desponding pants, and sighs for Death: 
Paint the poor Felon, doom’d, ah! doom’d to die, 
Wan the pale cheek, and horror-struck the eye ; 
With languid limbs that droop to earth in pain, 
Press’d, loaded, lab’ring with a clanking chain ; 
While, on the stillness of the midnight air, 

Sad moans the voice of Mis’xy and Despair: 

Paint all the horrors of the midnight shade, 

TueFt’s iron crow, and Murner’s reeking blade. 
Paint the poor objects that we hourly meet, 

The wrecks of Beauty crowding ev’ry street ; 
Daucurers of INNOCENCE, ere Demon Art 

Won on the weakness of too soft a heart ; 

And doom’d to infamy the tender kiss, 

Due to pure Love alone and wedded bliss : 

Paint Courts, whose sorceries, too seducing, bind 
In chains, in shameful slavish chains, the mind; 
Courts, where unblushing Fiarr’ry finds the way, 
sind casts a clovd o’er Trutn’s eternal ray : 

And quote the Sace, who Cousts had serv’d and known: ~ 
‘© O Crassus, let me fly, and live alone: 

Though much I love thee, let our commerce end, 
Nor from his solitude recall thy Friend. 

Thanks to the Gods, my servile hours are o’er, 

And, oh! let Mem’ry mention Courts no more !”’ 


Had P. P. given us an Argument in his usual manner, he would 
probably have tuld us that the author piously concludes with com- 
paring liimself to St. Pauls for know, gentle reader, that he informs 
us that, as the Apostle fought with Jeusts at Ephesus, so he (Peter) 
has encountered she druies of Paternoster Row.—As Milton calls 
his antagonists “ owls and cuckows, asses, apes and dogs,’’ Peter, 
4 Imitation of such poetical politeness, denominates his opposers 


¢ —Lions, monkcys, bulls, and bears.’ 


After a conflict with such formidable beasts, we congratulate him 
on being alive to tell the wonderous tale. 

In general, we have seen little reason for complaming of incongruous 
cpithets in this writer’s effusions: but we cannot admit the ‘ crawl- 
ing of a willow,’ unless he will allow of the critical acumen of a po- 
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Art.23. J] Como, Favola Boschereccia* ; 1.e, Comus, A Mask. By 
John Milton. Transiated into Italian by Getano Polidrio. Crown 
8vo. Dulau. 1802. 

We remarked some time ago f that Sigr. Mariottini, in trans- 
Jating Milton’s Paradise Lost, had made it more an Italian than an 
English poem, by trying to transfuse the spirit of the original into 
the idiom and poetical language of his own country, without aiming 
at a literal translation of our phraseology and poetical forms of 
speech ;—and this seems to have been the wish of Sigr. Polidori in 
his version of Comus, which. is often free, spirited, and poetical, alla 
Italiana; though seldom sufficiently close and literal for an English. 
man to follow. Though, however, an English reader of this version 
mzy perceive the absence of many idioms and national forms of ex. 
pression which Milton has embalmed for the use of his countrymen ; 
yet, if literally rendered, they would be unintelligible to an Italian. 
Englishmen will always prefer the original to a copy, unless as a 
matter of curiosity, and a lesson in learning language. 

The opening is reasonably close, and, by a little paraphrastig 
assistance, tolerably intelligible : 

‘¢ Before the starry threshold of Jove’s court 
My mansion is, where those immortal shapes 
Of bright aéreal spirits live inspher’d, 
In regions mild of calm and serene air, 
Above the smoke-and stir of this dim spot, 
Which men call earth, and with low-thoughted care 
Confin’d, aud pester’d in this pinteld here, 
Strive to keep up a frail and feverish being, 
Unmindtul of the crown that Virtue gives, 
After this mortal change, to her true servants, . 
Among the enthron’d gods on sainted seats,” 


¢ Di Giove innanzi allz stellata sogha 
Nella reggia celeste, ove immortals 
Splendide forme in placida regione 
Daria calma e serena, in bet drappellt 
Sen stanno, € pur la mia magion. Di questa 
Loco ingombro wi teneére e d'orrore, 
Che ?uom nomina Terra, a not giammat 
La caligin nou giunze 3 eppure in essa 
Yerra, a noi guast impercetiibil punto, 
Strambasciati st affannano t martalt 
In basse cure, a sostenere inients 
L infer ma e fragil vita 3 affatto immemori 
Della corona che Viriute serba 
AY suci fidi seguact, allor che Palma, 
Ll suo peso mertai lasciato in terra, 





* We should, perhaps, translate this word rura/, as its nearest 
equivalent ia Es glish, he Icalians have appropriate for almost 
every profession aud occupation; as Piscatory, for fishermen, Bos- 
chervceia, for those who are occupied in woods, forests, &c. 

+ N.S. vol. xviil. p. 523. | | 
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- Bia salita nel cielo, ed infra t nuni 
Abbia pur ella il suo beato scanno.’ 

The song of Sweet Echo, so replete with beautiful imagery, was 
ee difficult to set, that Lawes was unable to furnish it with an air 
that was either graceful or pleasing; though Dr. Arne, a century 
later, produced one which possessed both those qualities in an eminent 
degree*. Sigr. Polidori’s version of this song is no more happy than. 
Henry Lawes’s melody.—In setting this song, Arne for once fur- 
nished a model to Handel, when he composed Seveet Bird, in il Pen- 
seroso, ona similar subject. ‘There are no two airs in our language 
which contain more new and beautiful passages, or which furnish 
better opportunities for the display of a fine voice and superior vocal 
abilities. ‘The numbers in the poetry of Saveet Echo are so broken, 
as to point out no symmetry of air, like the more modern strains of 
Metastasio: but Sigr. Polidori, by more regular measures, seems to 
have lost in strength what he has gained in smoothness. We looked 
in vain for numbers equally flowing and fanciful with those which 
Milton has put into the month of Comus; many of which, however, 
have been selected for airs in Mr. Dalton’s judicious arrangement of 
that drama for the stage. Sigr. Polidori’s imitation of Milton’s 
manner in these charming lines would certainly have been more strik- 
ing, had his measures been the same: but, by changing Milton’s 
short-numbered eight syllables for the long Italian heroics of eleven, 
he makes the air move heavily in spite of a softer and smoother dialect. 

In the speech when the lady enters, much of the original is pre- 
served: but we missed several singularly beautiful expressions in dé- 
scribing the riotous mirth and vulgar joy of the sqwinish multituae, 
even in expressing their thanks for the bounty of Providence : 


“© When for their teeming flocks, and granges full, 
In wanton dance they praise the bounteous Pan, 
And thank the Gods amiss.” 


——-----* Allor che a Pane, 
Al benefico Pan, Dio de’ pastori, 
Inni contando van per le feconde 
Lor greggi 3 e in follt danze e rumor pazzo 
Rendon grazie agh Dei per le abandevoli 


E aumerose biche.’ 


We know not what ideas these lines may excite in an Italian 
reader: but, to those who feel the whele force of the original, they 
will appear comparatively cold. 

It was, we confess, an intrepid undertaking in Sigr. P. to publish, 
7a England, an Italian translation of one of our most beautiful poems; 
which, from its original force, and the subsequent changes of lan- 
guage, 1s now become so difficult to the natives as to want a coms 
mentary. Florence is the last place in which we should venture to 
give an English translation of Danté. Yet it is but justice to allow 
that this version, among many inevitable failures, has passages which 


“Ciettennencienemicn 


* Comus was first performed at Drury Lane in 1738, and 2A/- 
gro ed il Penseroso at the Qpera House ia 1739, 
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are at once elegant aud happy and which, if we could afford room, 
we should with pleasure point out. 


Art. 24. L’Infedelta punita ; i. e. Inconstancy punished ; a Tragicgl 
Narrative of slighted Love. By Gitano Polidort. 8vo. pp. 40. 
Dulau. 1802. 

The Italian language is so easy of utterance, and so mellifluous 
in sound, that it is not only the most favourable to music, but has 
been emphatically called musica stessa, * music itself.2? If we cannot 
say that there is much poetry or much imagination in this tragical 
tale, we must at least allow it the merit of having a moral tendency, 
and of being told in belle parole, m beautiful words, and elegantly 


printed. De? 
MILITARY attd NAVAL AFFAIRS. 


Art.25. An Explunation of the Duties of the several Ftats- Majors 
in the French Army. Translated from the Manuel des Adjudans 
Géneraux et des Acjoints emplovés dans les Etats- Majors Division. 
naires des. Armes, Par Paul Thiébault, Adjudunt Géneral dans 
L Armée de la Republique Frangoise. Originally printed at Parts, 
inthe Year 1800. Svo. pp. 150. 4s. Boards. Egerton. rot. 
The duties and relations of the £tat- Major of the French, of which 

we have heard so much, appear to have been very little understood, 
even in France, before Adjutant General Thigbault published the 
work of which a translation is here presented to us. It cannot, 
therefore, fail of being interesting to all who have any curiosity on 
the subject, and particularly to officers of every class; siuce, in de- 
scribing the duties of the Staff, the author is led into instructions 
of the first consequence to military men. For their information, and 
to give a specimen of M. Thicbault’s judgment, we quote the fol- 
lowing observations, taken from the article on guides ; 

‘ How many battles might have been gained, which were only 
lost, (lost, only} because whole corps, having followed routes too 
long or erroneous, have cither arrived too late, or not all, at the 
points assigned them; how much too might the mischiefs resulting 
fiom unsuccessful battles have been diminished, by admiuisicring te 
an army in retreat all those advautages which the country might 
afiord, for covering or securing its movement; and, lastly, how 
much, even after a victory, the perfect knowlege of localities might 
add to the means of drawing from a victory the greatest advantage 
of which it is susceptible.’ 

Perhaps it is owing to the corps of guides, as a part of the ex 
cellence of the French Staff, that most of their victorics have been 
decisive, while those of their enemies have seldom been of any im. 
portant consequence. A numerous and well organized Staff is cer- 
tainly invaluable; but we do not call that a Staff, which, as we have 
too often seen in England, is composed of ineibers who have no- 
thing but fashion and interest to recommend them; aud who, in- 
stead of being of use, are only au expensive incumbrance. We have 
the satisfaction, however, of observing that science is now gradually 
introducing itself in the British Army, and we hope that the present 
publication will accelerate its preyress. : 
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. If we may be permitted to turn from these serious reflections, we 


would afford our readers a smile by observing that brandy, on the 


reports of which, as a stimulative to French courage, such di Tereat 
opinions have been holden, has here honcurable mention 3 it being par- 
ticularly recommended to have, in the rear of the column, ¢ some carte 
laden with brandy.?—We were rather surprized, in a work pro- 
ceeding from a country like republican France, which avows that it 
owed its first successes to the ‘* magic cry” of ‘* Guerre aux cha- 
teaux, Paix aux cabanes,”’ to read of ‘ war against the Peasants,’ 
P. 119, line 13.—The translator, notwithstanding his modest appre- 
hensions, appears to have done justice to his author. 


Art. 2€. The British Commissary. In Two Parts. Part rst. A 
System for the British Commissariat on Foreign Service. Part 2d. 
An Essay towards ascertaining the Use and Duties of a Comaiis- 
sariat Staff in England. By Haviland Le Mesurier, Esq.  8vo. 
pp. 211. 6s. Boards. Egerton. 1Xot. ; 

The officers of the army are generally remarked for their senti- 
ments of honour: but we are conceined to observe that donor and 
honesty are not always considered, even by them, as synonymous terms. 


$s 


To speak more plainly, the meaning of the latter word seemed, till . 


lately, almost unknown in the pecuniary transactions of military 
service ; and we have actually heard it used as a term of reproach to 
@ meritorious individual, who left his family in indigent circum- 
stances, because he neglected to plunder the public when it was in 
his power !—In the West Iudies, particularly, the profligate system 
of fraud and peculation has been carricd to a monstrous extent, 
and with a barefaced ethrontery scarcely credible. 

The efforts of an insulted government have, however, for some 
time past been especially directed to that quarter; and we hope that 
there will be found courage sufficient both to punish and to expose 
the guilty, with just severity : for there are delinquents still holding 
up their heads, and living in the diferent places, with every appear- 
ance of fashion, whose consciences must tell them that their proper 
abode would be a cell, associated with perjury and theft. Yet, from 
the prevalency of these crimes, they are, by some, considered as 
so pardonable, that, as the late excellent Chicf Justice Lord 
Kenyong with indignation remarked, ‘ Men of consequence do not 
hesitate to come into court, and give an honourable character to 
miscreants convicted of the most flagrant public frauds! As if pro- 
ducing false vouchers, plundering the state, aud dishonestly entailing 
additional taxes on their fellow citizens, were no reproach,” 

‘Any attempt to counteract such practices cannot but be well re- 
ceived by all honest men; and Mr. Le Mesurier is intitled to the 
gratitude of the country, for introducing and publishing a system 
which, as far as human efforts can succeed, will, if strictly adopted, 
prevent frauds to any considerable extent.—Besides the great objects 
ef producing regularity and honesty in the military public accounts, 
the author proposes several plans and regulations, which are worthy 
the attention of Goveriment, and of cvery individual concerned in 
the commissariat, 
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Art.27. The English Bowman, or Tracts on Archery: To which 
is added the Second Part of the Bowman’s Glory. By T. Roberts, 

a Member of the Toxophilite Society. Svo. pp. 298. 10s. 6d. 

Boards. Egerton. 1801. 

This is a well executed and seemingly complete investigation of 
archery, chiefly collected from Ascham, Sir John Smith, and other 
worthies.—Mr. Roberts has also given some excellent comments on 
those writers; with the addition of several chapters of his own and 
many valuable notes, which shew his extensive reading, and the very 
great attention which he has paid to his subject. 

The work is divided into four parts; containing, 1st. An Ex. 
amination into the History, Character, and Military Career of the 
English Long-bow, &c. 

2d. An Account of the Revival of Archery, &c. | 

3d. An Inquiry and Investigation into such extraordinary Feats, 
as are said to have been achieved with the English Long-bow, in 
former Times, &c. 

4th. The Art and Practice of Archery, &c. 

These particulars are followed by a glossary, and a ‘* Remembrance 
of the Shows and Shootings, or Appearances of Archers, in the six. 
teenth and seventeenth centuries.”? The last article must be as 
curious to antiquaries a3 it is interesting to toxophilites. 

The author dwells with patriotic exultation on the glorious ex- 

loits performed by our ancestors with the long-bow, under Henry V. 
and the Black Prince; while the feats also of Robin Hood and Little 
John are not forgotten. Of modern archers, Sultan Selim the 2d, 
the present Grand-Signior, appears to take the lead.—We doubt, 
however, the correctness of the statement of his Highness shooting 
an arrow nine hundred and seventy-two yards ; (note, p. 100 ;) espe- 
cially as Sir Robert Ainslie, before whom this extraordinary shot ia 
said to have been made, and measured, in 1798, had left the Porte 


sometime before that year. 


Art. 28. The Young Midshipman’s Instructor ; (designed as 4 
Companion to Hamilton Moore’s Navigation;) with useful Hints 
to Parents of Seca Youth, and to Captatns and School-Masters in 
the Royal Navy. By David Morrice, late School-Master of his 
Majesty’s Ship Hussar. Svo. pp. 134. 38. 6d. Boards. 
Egerton. 1801. 

This little treatise has also appeared as part of a larger work, pub- 
lished by the same author, tatitled “* The art of teaching or commu- 
nicating Instruction ; examined, methodized, and facilitated ;”? of 
which we propose hereafter to take notice. Mr Morrice has here 
divided his Instructor into short sections under the following heads ; 
Geography and Astronomy, Chronology, Mathematics, the 
French Language, aud on young Persons studying without a Master. 
They are intended for the younger class of pupils, (° younkers,’ as 
the author, according to marine phraseology, terms them,) and are 
not il calculated, as auxiliaries, to throw hght on more regular 
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Art. 29- The Uility of Country Banks considered. 8vo. 25. Hatchard, 

This ingeni-us aad well written pamphlet is calculated, like 
Mr. Thornton’s more elaborate work, (see p. 30. of this Review, ) to 
augment the respectability of our paper credit; and to prove that 
the banking system operates to the benefit of the state. Country 
banks have in this writer a very able advocate; who enlarges on their 
utility, and endeavours to obviate whatever has been urged to their 
disadvantage. : 

Mr. Thornton represents the bank of England as independent of 
Government: but this gentleman considers it as ‘a great engine of 
state, which in various ways aids the operations of government.’ 
Country banks have not this connection; and, as they. divide the 
confidence, they are regarded as increasing the security of the pub- 
lic. We are told that “every country bank must be considered as 
a mine to the kingdom, and bankers as the workers of this mine for 
the public good ;?~ that, ‘ as grand political machines, moving the 
great levers of the empire, and raising the ponderous powers of war, 
national banks may be contemplated as national bulwarks, towers 
of strength, and edifices of defence ;’—that * what the bank of Eng- 
Jand is to government and merchants of the metropolis, couatry 
banks are to traders and gentlemen of landed property in the 
country ;’~ and that ‘the high price of provisions is totally inde- 
pendent of any system of banking known in this country.’ 

Perhaps, however, the assertions in this pamphlet are too strong 
and unqualified, and give to the whole rather the air of interested 
picading, than of impartial judgment and matured reflections. “ihe 
system of banking, though advantageous in many respects to a com- 
mercial state, naturally tends to produce an excess of paper circula- 
tion, and to draw guld from the pockets ot the many into the 
coffers of the few. Mr. Thornton, indecd, allows that country banks 
have their disadvantages: but the writer now before us exhibits only 
the bright side of the subject ; for which, we are informed, it is actu- 
ally in contemplation with the country bankers to present him with a 
handsome acknowlegement. 


Art. 30. Public Credit in danger; or Frauds on the Revenue Private 
Wrongs, and Public Ruin: Vo which are added, Hints on the best 
Means to provide for a Peace Establishment, without licreasing 
the National Burthens. By a Member of the Honorable Society 
of the Inner’ Temple. 8vo. 2s. Hatchard. 1802. 

A. forcible appeal is here made to conscience, on the sin of dee 
frauding the revenue. The author, having been an enemy to the 
late war, withheld his advice to Government during its continuance, 
because he was fearful of contributing to its prolongation: but now, 
peace being restored, he gives it without reluctance.—He purposes 
toinstitute a magnificent socieiy for the support of public credit 
and universal integrity ; and, to check all frauds, he recommends it 
to the legislature to put the purchasers of contraband articles on the 
same footing with receivers of stolen goods. By conscientious pay- 
Ment of taxes, every thing, he thinks, would be accomplished which 
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the nation requires for the peace establishment in the way of revenue, 
* There is one safe path before us, and a// is well and will be well 
Render unto Cesar the things which are Cesar’s ; and the business js 
done.” Thus the redress of grievances seems to be extremely easy ¢ 
but, if this desirable event depends on makiug all people honest, 
ave may wish, indeed, but do not expect, to see this happy events 
¢)ur childrens’ childrens’ children, in the golden agey may be more 
fortunate. Mi , 
Art. 31. Serious Refiections on Paper Money in general, particularly — | 
on the alarming Luundation of forged Bank Notes. With Hints 

for remedytug au Evil threatening “Destruction to the internab 

Vrade of the Kingdom. In which are included Observations on 

Mr. Thornton’s Enquiry concerning the Paper Credit of Great 

Britain. 8vo. 18. 6d. Thurgood. 

Serious indeed! Mr. Thorston ts not more a preacher of consola. 
tion than this writer 1s a disseminator of alarm. He placcs the sub- 
ject of paper money in a point of view in which it was not con. 
sidered by the former gentleman ; and though he prescribes a mode 
of cure, it is not till he has roused us to a contemplation of the 
magnitude of theevil. Being ourselves no advocates for the doctrine 
of unbounded confidence in any banking depository, and fureseeing 
the mischiefs which may probably arise from an unlimited emission 
of notes, unchecked by their convertibility into cash at the will of 
the holder, we are more disposed to coincide in, than to resist, the 
views of this writer; yet we question the policy of representing the 
fabrication of forged notes as an easy practice, and of alarming the 
nation with the idea of an inundation of these forgeries. No doubt 
they are numerous, but we trust that they do not amonnt to an 
inundation; and we hope that the bank will avail itself of the sensi- 
ble remarks which are here suggested, to check, if not to annihilate, 
ths wicked practice. 

Commencing with a glance at the origin of the banking system 
in Europe, the author proceeds to notice Law’s Missisippi scheme in 
France and our South Sea Bubble; whence he passes to a consider- 
ation of the Bank of England, which he accuses of having fatled in 
its contract with the public, by nat paying in cash on demand; and 
he remarks that paper, as money, when the real maney has been 
withdrawn, of which, by cominon consent, that paper was intended 
> to be an emblem, will ever be liable to fall into decay.’ Of the 

funding and taxing system, he says that ¢ it is an invention which 

must ever be deprecated by the philosophic aiid benevolent mind.’ ; 
Tu defiance of Mr. ‘Thornton’s laboured vindication of paper credit, 

this writer decides in favour of the precious metals; lamenting that 

so much of them should lave been sent out of the country, since noe 

thing but an increased forcign commerce, with a balance of trade in 

our faveur, can restore to us the quantity which has been sent away, 

His observations on Mr. Thornton’s inquiry are concise: but he 
promises to comment on it more at large in future. D! 


Art. 32. af Letter addressed to ihe Hon. Charles Fames Fox, in con- 
ad ™> #9 ° e o e . e . 
sequence vt a Publication, intitled A Sketch of the Character 
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Montury Cararocue, Education. tug 
ef the Most Noble Francis Duke of Bedford.” 8vo. ts. Ri- 


vingtons. ah ? 

The author of this letter disapproves alike of the panegyrst and 
ef the panegyrised. Mr. Fox’s eulogy ts condemned because it did 
not, like a funeral sermon, exhibit the late Duke of Bedford’s reli- 
gious sentiments ; and the example of the deceased is reprobated be- 
cause he did not display—a deathbed repentance. ‘The fortitude of 
the noble Duke in his last moments, which his Friend so highly extot- 
led, is here represented as constituting the most shocking part of what 
this writer terms § this truly deplorable scene’. The sileace observed 
by Mr. Fox onthe subject of religion, and the late Duke’s avowed 
political principles, here excite such animadversions as no liberal aad 
eandid mind will honour with its approbation. | 


E DUCATION. 
Art. 33. Chronological Tablets: exhibiting every remarkable Oc- 


currence from the Creation of the World, with characteristic 

Traits of each Event; chiefly abridged from the French of the 

Abbot Lenglet du Fresnoy 3 arranged alphabetically, and aug- 

mented from authentic sources to the present Time, particularly as 

regards British history ; comprehending brief Accounts of Invea- 

tions and Discoveries in every Department of Science, and Biogra- 

cal Sketches of three thousand illustrious or notable Persons. 12mo. 
p.256. Vernor and Hood. 18or. 

This little book is divided into five tables, under the following titless 
General Events, Battles, Inventions, Discovery of Countries, Esta- 
blishments, &e. &c.—Sacred Writers and Writings ; Sects, Religious 
and Religio- military Iastitutions, Orders, &c.—Buildings, Hospitals, 
and Public Offices. — Persons worthy of Nete, either for their Virtues 
or their Vices, particularly mental or bodily Qualifications, Rank, &c. 
~—ind Regal 'lables’—to all which is added, Population of Europe, 
&e. together with Occurrences while this work was at press.’—The 
editor speaks with great satisfaction concerning his compilation, which, 
we are told, he does not obtrude on the public without a thorough 
conviction of its utility and correctness 3 and he farther remarks, * It 
is believed, no book near tle same size and price, contains a more 
abundant fund of information and enterainment than this now offered ; 
for, by the economy of printing, a page of ducdecimo is introduced 
into a compass apparently not more than half its bulk, insuch a way 
as to cemprize multum in parvo.” 

We give the editor credit for industry, and for attention in his endea- 
vours to render the work more complete; we are pleased also with the 
division of his subjects, and we apprehend that in its present state it may 
prove both acceptable and useful: but we cannot flatter him so far as 
to say that it is not free from defects, and is not capable of considerable 
improvement. No part of science requires greater exactness and deli- 
beration, or admits of more diffidence, than this of chronology. Doubt- 


‘ful authorities and confident assertions should therefore be avoided, 


which, perhaps, is not always sufficiently done in this performance : 
deception is easy on this point, and prejudice misleads. — Whether Free- 
masonry was taught{ p.5§6.) in England by Pythagoras, about 550 a 

before 





1to MonTuryy CataLocur, Aliscellanesus. 





before, Christ, we leave to be determined bv those who choose to inves. 
tigate the subject. —Of Highways, it is said, (p. 63.) ¢ the first law for 
their feparaiion passed, 1525 ; that whch erected turnpikes, 1773. 
Of the latter, to which we are referred, we read, p. 139, § Turnpikes, 
for exacting tolls, first erected here, 13505 first law concerning them, 
36633 tax levied on persous passing through them, 1782.’ — Here js 
probably an error of the press, orcertaialy other mistakes.—In table iy, 
we observe, § Abbot, Archbishop of Canterbury, who diled his park- 
keepcr in 1621, died Aug. 3, 1633, aged 71” it ought surely to have 
been said, Ly accident.--* Merlin, the prophet, (p.217 ) lived in a7? 
Ought we not to read, reputed prophet ?—* Annet, Peter, pilloried 
and persecuted for his moral writings, died 1679, aged 75.’ It seems 
very herd that a man should suffer in this manner for his morality, 
Here again appears an error of the press.—Sume names, such as Jo. 
seph Addison, Esq. need, perhaps, no cther distinction than that 
of the time of birth and death ; so justly are they celebrated and truly 
esteemed: but, when we observe, § Mitchel. Joseph. borin 1684, died 
1738’ or ‘Shirley, James, born 1594, died 1666,’ general readers will, 
probably, be neither edified nor intormed. | ih 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Art. 34. Cary’s New Itinerary ; or, an accurate Delineation of the 
Great Roads, beth direct and cross, throughout England and 
Wales; with many of the principal Roads in Scotland; from an 
actual Admeasurement made by Command of his Majesty’s Post 

. Master General, for official Purposes. By John Cary, Surveyor 
of the Roads to the General Post Office. To which are added 
the Names of the Inns which supply Post Horses and Carriages; 
Noblemen’s and Gentlemen’s Seats; a List of the Packet Boats, 
&e. &c. The 2d Edition, with Improvements. S8vo. 108. 6d. 
with the Maps coloured. Cary. 1802. one 
We recommended the firft edition of this work in our 27th vol. 

N.S. p. 110, and the present has an increased claim to patronage on 

account of various additions and improvements; some of which we shall 

mention.—To the former survey of goco miles, an actual measurement 
of 1000 more is now given.—At the conclusion of each route (of any 
material length) a return route is added, to shew the distance from B to 

A, as wellas from A to B, without the trouble of sul:tracting : which, 

as it stood formerly, must have been always rather inconvenient, and 

to some people embarrassing.—- Besides the usual distinetion of 
market-towns, all places having a post-office are now distinguished 
by a characteristic mark.— A new map of the Cross Roads, separate 
from the Direct Roads; and the former are also marked on the ge- 

neral map, exhibiting their connection with the latter. 
The new mode adopted by Mr. Cary in his ist edition, of reck- 
oning all distances from the General Post Office, has been abandoned 
and they are now computed from the customary standards, in order 
that they may correspond as nearly as possible with the mile-stones 
on the roads. - it 

_. - With much candor, and a laudable desire of improvement, Mr. 
Cary solicits the corrections of all travellers who may use his book j 


particularly 
. bahar alah . 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 11g 


garticularly in the article of the country seats of noblemen, &c- 
which must be subject to constant variations, The description of 
cross roads, also, must no doubt be susceptible of emendations. One 
omission accidentally struck us, viz. the cross road from Cheltenham 


to Stow, and thence to Chipping Norton. 


An account of Mr. Cary’s successful action against a piracy of 


his work was given in our last vol. p. 46. He has not omitted to 


record it in the present volume, and thus repels a prior charge of 


-plagiarism brought against Aim. 


Art. 35. 4 Critical Inquiry into the Moral W: ritings of Dr. Samuel 
Fohnson. In which the Tendency of certain Passages in the 
Rambler, and other Publications of that celebrated Writer, is im- 
partially considered. To which is added, A Dialogue in the 
Shades, between Johnson and Boswell. 8vo. 3s. 6d. Cobbett 
and Morgan. pa 
We entirely agree with this ingenious Critic in Ins unfavourable 

epinion of many sentiments and doctrmes contained in the Essays of 

Dr. Johnson, which are here examined ; and which are considered 

as having by no means a tendency to promote the comfort and hap- 

iness of mankind. He appreciates more highly, however, the merit 
of the Doctor’s poetical performances; of his religious papers, also, 

(for the most part, } he is a warm admirer ; and he does ample justice 

to the piety and good intentions of that great writer. 

This is a well-written and even an entertaining performance. A. 
considerable, if not the principal, part of it first appeared in the co- 
lumns of a newspaper. The humorous Dialogue in the Shades, given 
in the Appendix, bears very hard on poor Bozzi: who is here made 
to acknowlege that he owed his untimely death to drinking too much 
mahogany $—alias gin and treacle. 
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CoRRESPONDENCE. 


We are indebted to a noble Correspondent in Ireland, for the cor- 
rection of an inadvertency in our Review for February last, p. 1975 
note: where Swift’s character of Thomas £ar] of Wharton was 


proposed to be compared with Pope’s similar delineation, forget- 


ting that the portrait drawn by the latter was that of Philip Duke 
of Wharton, son of the Earl: with which distinction, the compari-« 
son may still be made.-—Our best acknowlegements are due to the 
Earl of G. for the very obliging expressioycontained in his letter : 
fn return for which, we can only hope thatfhe may long enjoy all the 
pleasures which literature can afford, and to which our humble efforts 
may contribute. 





By a letter from Dr. Hutton of Woolwich, we learn with regret 
that our account of his Treatise on Bridges (See Rev. for March last, 
P- 324.) has given him pain, which it was by no means our intention 


GN 2 Se : ° 
to intact; and we assure the Doctor that he has attached a meaning 


to our remarks which we wholly disavow.—The observations re- 
specting speculative men were not designed to apply personally to Dr. 
TI. as individual censure; and the force of the objection was in a 

great 


4 j 









B32 CORRESPONDENCE. 


t measure diminished by the concluding remark in that paragraph, 
Indeed, it would be felo de se, in a body of men like Reviewers, to 
join in indiscriminate and vehement declamation against persons of 
a speculative turn.—With regard to our remark on the application 
or non-application of Dr. H.’s principles to the proposed Iron Bridge 
over the Fhames, we stated it with doubt, and merely as our opinion; 
the reasons for which will farther appear in our account of Mr. At. 
wood’s Dissertation on Arches, in p. 41, Sc. of this Review —By ob. 
serving that certain of Dr. H.’s propositions were the same with those 
of Emerson, we had no intention to convey any imputation of plagia. 
rism, but merely thus to impart an idea of them to mathematical 
readers, who must be well acquainted with Emerson’s work. —Even 
the delay of our account of the Doctor’s tract 1s in his opinion a 
mark of hostility : but surely Dr. Hutton must be aware that, among 
the numbers of publications which issne from the press, it must be 
and is the lot of a great many to wait for notice in our Review much 
longer than his work was retarded; and in the present case the MS, 
was accidentally mislaid. 

To conclude ; we cannot admit the propriety of viewing the article 
in question in the light in which Dr. Hutton has placed it, and we 
positively disclaim all those motives of personal ill-will to which he ff 
has referred it. RW 

InrerurcruaL Puysics. 

A volume. in 4to. with this title was printed in the year 1794, and 
distributed within a limited circle. A copy of it was put into our 
hands, and accordingly we gave an account of it in Vol. xx. of ofr 
New Series, p. 292. It has lately been again circulated, and, pro- 
perly speaking, has now been first published ; the author hoping that, 
‘under the present circumstances of the world, and at the present 
crisis, some such induction up to first principles as this Essay pur- 
sues, some such truths as this induction elicits,’ may lead to some 
good use. We shall be happy if the event should correspond with 
the laudable views of this respectable writer; who, we now learn 
from the prefixed advertisement, is Governor Pownail. 
































' + ° . 
The packet from Wells is received, buc we do not see what use we 
cau make of its contents. 





In our account of Dr. White’s edition of Abdollatiph, Rev. 
April, p. 34t. 1.9. from the bottom, the word printed was incau- 
tiously substituted for published. —Professor Paulus did not print Dr. 
White’s former edition of Abdollatiph, but merely published the 
copies of it which the Doctor had presented to him, and priated only 
an explanatory prc face. 





y 


P. 429. |. 29. for © war to peace,’ re frace to war.—P. 446. 1. 8. 


fy. bott. for * Noctura,’ vr. Noctivra. 





ce The Arerxotx to Vor. xxxvin. of the M. R. is published 
with this Number, and contains various articles of Forrign Lite- 
RmATunSs, with the Dive and Index to the Volume, as usual. 


auch 
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